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subservient and dependent. This statement is made 
right in the face of facts which contradict it every day. 
The truth is that for young men and women there were 
never so many opportunities for honorable toil and even 
great success in honest undertakings. Nearly all the men 
who succeeded by villany as well as the majority of the 
honorable persons who have achieved great success began 
life as poor boys who worked hard and earned a great 
reward. One late instance may be cited. W.C. Brown, 
the new president of the New York Central Railroad, 
was not many years ago a train despatcher who attracted 
attention by his willingness to do work that he was not 
paid for and his success in doing that which other men 
found difficult. 
Js 


WE find this bit of criticism in the Examiner, a Baptist 
paper published in New York: ‘‘Unitarianism, the denial 
of the divinity of our Lo.d, is a dry rot that will eat out 
the heart of any man’s rel.gion. Whoever embraces it, 
even in modified form, is as sure to deteriorate in spiritual 
fervor as the timber in which the deadly dry rot is work- 
ing is sure to lose its soundness and strength.” We 
wonder if the editor knows that Unitarians wrote the 
hymns ‘‘In che Cross of Christ I Glory,’’ ‘‘Nearer, my God, 
to thee,” ‘‘It came upon the Midnight Clear,” ‘‘Calm on 
the Listening Ear of Night,’ and many others not so 
famous, but of a spiritual quality that finds acceptance 
in the hymn-books of many denominations. 
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THE Modern Review, published in Calcutta, charges 
the editor of the Christian Register with a statement un- 
fair to Orientals. Our offence was that in speaking of 
the revolution in Turkey we gave credit ‘‘among the 
many forces of civilization which have penetrated the 
Turkish empire’ to the kind of missionary work that 
has been done by Protestant colleges in Constantinople 
and Beirut. It seems to us that our Oriental friend is 
quite too sensitive, and that his sensitiveness on this sub- 
ject is a sign of the times showing that a part, at least, 
of the unrest in India is excited by a misinterpretation 
of the thoughts of people who live in Europe and America. 
Our only purpose in making the statement was to point 
out a kind of missionary work of which we heartily ap- 
prove in contrast to a great deal of Christian missionary 
work in the East which seems to us futile and hopeless. 
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ON an English Christmas card the following words were 
printed without signature: ‘‘All the great forces of life 
are silent forces,—light, growth, gravitation. How we 
trust them! How these great silences win our confidence! 
And they teach us what fashion of service we may render 
to the world. To be clean of the sin of self-advertise- 
ment, this is the service of faith; and he that liveth thus 
is the disciple of peace.’”” Some of our English journalistic 
friends are poking fun at it on the ground that lentils, 
putty, dead cats, and hairpins are silent, but do not win 
our confidence. But the words of the Christmas card 
to us immediately suggest some men and women whom 
we know, preachers and laymen, who about their work 
are silent, while their work remains strong, helpful, and 
convincing. 

od 


As a boy before going to college the writer entered a 
wholesale dry-goods store in the city of New York, owned 
by men of national reputation. In the linen room were 
the boy and a single salesman, both new-comers. On the 
first morning, after their arrival, one of the heads of the 
house came into the room with a customer, and himself 
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showed him the goods. The busifiess was done after this 
fashion: the merchant said this linen is such a make, so 
many threads to the inch, so many yards to the pound, at 
such a price. And the customer said, I will take somany 
pieces. In fifteen minutes he sold him twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of goods. The customer went out and 
the merchant then turned to the salesman and said: 
‘‘That’s the way to sell goods. I can sell that man at 
any time all that he wants because he knows that, so far 
as it is in my power, I will tell him the exact truth. If you 
treat your customers in that way, you can sell goods.” 
That was our introduction to the wholesale business of 
New York. It was an object-lesson which has influenced 
the life of the writer. In his judgment there are many 
thousands of business men who are doing business in that 
honest way and prospering, because they are honest. To 
make a statement contradictory to this we hold to imply 
a lack of knowledge of things as they are. 


Some Things Done. 


One of the last chapters in the opening of the world to 
civilization has been written in the history of Tibet. 
This was the last unprofaned shrine of pagan mystery. 
The Dalai Lama, shocked by the incursion of British 
troops, deserted the monastery where he was the un- 
disputed head of Buddhist adherents throughout the 
world, and made his way to China, where he was rever- 
enced asa demigod. But, coming out into the open and 
showing himself as a very fallible and foolish human being, 
the government of China has at last tired of him, 
stripped him of his artificial dignities, and sent him back 
to Lassa with the injunction to stay at home and behave 
himself. This is an extreme case to illustrate a process 
going on in all religions where the mysteries are being 
exposed and not profaned by exposure. 

The announcement of practical measures looking to an 
established peace between Japan and the United States 
is an event of great value as a step toward universal peace 
and as a check to the excitable war-makers anda sedative 
to the over-sensitive peace-makers, who sometimes excite 
the war spirit by stirring it up. Let sleeping dogs lie is 
a good maxim. 

The practical confession of wrong-doing on the part of 
the government of the United States, and the return of 
fourteen millions of dollars extorted from the Chinese for 
hypothetical injuries, is not a new thing in American 
diplomacy, but it is a good thing, and the effect in China 
has been altogether beneficial. The extraordinary coin- 
cidence to be noted in the almost simultaneous deaths of 
the emperor and the empress dowager was an incident 
that removed from the forces of reform in China a great 
and stubborn obstacle. There are in the Chinese nation 
elements of stability, power, and progress which, in 
conjunction with some things to be adopted from the 
outer world of barbarians, will make that ancient empire 
one of the most powerful factors in the organization of the 
world. The emancipation of China, which seemed to be 
near at hand, to be followed quickly by its elevation to a 
place of commanding influence in the councils of the world, 
has received a check which, it is to be hoped, is only 
temporary. 

What has happened in Turkey has been great beyond 
expectation. The truth, little known in the West, is 
that the common people of Turkey are honest, peaceable, 
and tractable peasants of a sturdy type. In spite of © 
Gladstone and Joseph Cook ‘‘the unspeakable Turk”’ is 
quite as good as his neighbor, and, certain malign in- 
fluences being removed from the government, may show 
wonderful fruits of intelligent progress. 

With less confidence we note signs of progress in 
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Persia, where the shah is trying to play with the problems 
of constitutional government. ‘The signs of progress are 
less abundant than they are in Turkey, because there is 
a lower grade of civilization. Cruelty and corruption are 
common to all classes. 

In our own country the election, with its issues, brought 
to a conclusion criticism of our national life and conten- 
tions concerning the nature and quality of the business 
done in the United States and disputes concerning the 
principles which must control our national development. 
The list of men discredited by exposure of their methods 
of doing business is a long one. Many of these men are 
now in prison, some committed suicide, some died of 
broken hearts; and the general verdict of thoughtful and 
sympathetic men is that most of these criminals were no 
worse than the rest of us, but were the victims of loose 
methods which we had allowed, and an overestimate of 
the value of money displayed in social life which had been 
made possible by common consent of people who regarded 
themselves as. decent and respectable. The result has 
been a clearing of the moral atmosphere, the begin- 
ning of a new year, and the approach of a new administra- 
tion in the general government, with many important 
signs of improvement. We have learned some things, and 
the general lesson is, Happy are ye if ye do them. 

We have come to a wonderful stage in the history of 
disease and the effort to banish it from the world. It has 
been made certain that within a quarter of a century 
consumption may become as rare as the small-pox now is, 
and that the once incurable disease cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis will be entirely banished. The war against malaria, 
typhoid fever, yellow fever, and all similar epidemic and 
infectious diseases goes merf‘iv, on and may properly 
enlist the fighting qualities and ambition of all generous 
young men and women. It isa good world for those who 
know how to live in it. 


The Modern Renaissance. 

Not long ago a man of exceptionally large acquaintance 
was heard to remark thus: ‘‘Of all-the people I know in 
my circle in society, I do not recall one who can be con- 
sidered religious.” There is something startling in a 
declaration of this kind, made by a competent observer, 
and should lead to much serious reflection.: It involves 
the statement that in a large familiar, even intimate 
group of people, all topics of interest are freely discussed, 
except the most vital and important of all, which is 
studiously ignored,—the spiritual state of man, its needs, 
and aspirations, and beliefs. It is a group highly moral 
and intellectual, where Sunday observance, church-going, 
Bible reading, the reading of religious books, is no longer 
practised—where the seventh day is even more secular 
than the other six, as it is turned into a day of recreation, 
and where the exercises of the body have taken the place 
of the so-called interests of the soul. 

But, unwillingness to speak on religious themes does 
not indicate a total absence of serious thought, but 
rather dubiety as to what one may or can believe in these 
days, the dislike of expressing doubt, with nothing 
affirmative to put in their place. 
truly religious in thought and aspiration without being 
indubitably certain of many things that were once con- 
sidered essential to salvation. ‘The old days of lengthy, 
protracted meetings, three services on Sunday in cold 
meeting-houses, and semi-weekly prayer and experience 

“meetings now look as moribund to us as the rites of 
Roman augurs. The roots of the old Puritan world are 
still in us, but its rites, its beliefs are dead as far as we 
are concerned. We are released from its fear of the 
devil, and our God is quite different from the one it wor- 


“science. 


But one may be ° 
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shipped. We have been released from the fear of many 
things that once were potent in the machinations of evil 
spirits. Wecan trust the Universe with joy, where once 
we could not trust deity save in trembling and despair. 

The old beliefs have passed away, or are passing, 
through a natural revulsion that has made the recoil 
extreme, and has discredited religion in some minds. 
Hence the withdrawal of spiritual experience, that once 
was worn upon the sleeve, to the private heart and con- 
It is now tongue-tied because the sincere and 
earnest soul will not endure the indecency of the exposure 
of its deepest emotions. Like love, they cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. It is part of the modern renaissance 
that is freeing itself from hypocrisy and cant, and re- 
verting to a purer spiritual type. 

The revolt of the young in regard to the development 
of bodily powers, its rejection of Puritan asceticism, in 
some respects more unlovely than the Catholic variety, 
has been the backward springing of the bow, a phase of 
the modern renaissance, an assertion imperative and 
loud to the right to exercise the emotions, instincts, 
capacities, passions of human nature long suppressed. 
Religion discredited, rendered oftentimes a horror by 
its bigotry and harshness, has only itself to blame for the 
present state of things. The strain put upon innocent 
and joyous natures was too violent to endure, and was 
nurtured not infrequently on ignorance and fanaticism. 
Let us not forget the immense service that literature, 
especially the realistic novel, has done to bring this fabric 
to the ground and to reveal the true foundations of 
reason and faith. But of course the great blows have 
been struck by science and criticism of the Sacred Book. 

If religion has gone underground in our day, and the 
modern man and woman are asserting their right of the 
good gifts of life, to its apparent neglect, there is no 
reason to believe that it does not exist, that it does not 


work more sincerely, more potently than in the 
dark days of a cruel, unjust dogmatism. The old 
conditions were bound to yield with larger pros- 


perity, greater leisure, more means of physical enjoy- 
ment. While the country was poor and life meagre the 
stern old doctrines were grasped as a relief from narrow 
and sordid conditions. They were a spur in the side of 
dread monotony and dulness. But as material skies 
brightened, creeds naturally softened, a gentler God, 
called our Father, took the place of the old Hebrew 
Jehovah. ‘The hard nuts of theology ceased to be the 
only exercise of the mind, and the thousand attractions 
of new thought and aspiration assumed sway. 

In fact the world entered on the modern renaissance. 
It was learned that there were other sacred books beside 
the Bible. A vast extension of the universe left Milton’s 
heaven and hell in a little isolated corner that seemed to 
have no important connection with the immensities of 
space. Then emerged the possessive conception of the 
world as itis, the emergence of man’s moral and spiritual 
nature freed from the bondage of hampering dogma, free 
to love, to adore, to serve and obey the noble instincts 
without trammel. It placed religion on a new basis with 
direct communion between the soul and God. The 
transformation is not yet complete. Multitudes are not 
yet accustomed to freedom. They linger yet awhile in 
the dark cells of worn-out theologies. The new temple 
is not yet completely built on the plan Jesus laid down, 
but it is rising slowly into light. We have called the 
new movement, of thought and inspiration, the modern 
renaissance, the new birth. Let us not say that our 
friends are devoid of religion because sacred themes are 
not discussed at dinner tables, or manifested in what we 
may consider the churchly and reverent attitude. They 


are at least sincere, and sincerity is better than hypoc- 
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risy. They are all children of the age, children of the 
new light; who we believe shall shine with ever-increas- 
ing glory, unto the perfect day. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The “Call to Preach.” 


The current discussion concerning the lack of young 
men for the ministry reveals the fact that we are dealing 
with a complex and many-sided situation. The problem 
which is presented is not one which yields to a simple 
solution, like the improvement of the economic conditions 
of the ministry. It and its corollaries are related to the 
whole fabric of modern society, Catholic and Protestant, 
orthodox and heterodox. The ministry is replenished 
and the pulpit is re-enforced from the social aggregate; 
but, if society contains little orno material for the making 
of ministers, the pulpit must go a-begging. 

The character of any given age is determined not so 
much by the thoughts as by the desires of the age imme- 
diately before it. To have a great school of artists, there 
must first appear a company of men and women who 
yearn for the creation of the beautiful. To have a genera- 
tion of great theologians, there must first arrive a group 
of Monicas, Jeanne Lefrancs, and Esther Stoddards. 

In short, society furnishes what is truly desired by its 
members. ‘To account for a falling off in any profession 
or ‘‘calling,’”’ it is pertinent to ask if anything has been 
“‘called’’ for. There are natal and prenatal reasons why 
so few young men care to enter a profession which finds 
its greatest satisfaction in ‘‘things not seen.”’ ‘The fathers 
and mother of, say, the last thirty years have not been 
longing for ministers, but, on the whole, really wishing 
to get away from ministers. Too many have been pray- 
ing for fortunes, luxuries, pleasures, freedom to indulge 
in each new device for amusement, exemption from care 
and responsibility, superficial titles, decorations, and so- 
ciety favors. And the type of the modern young man, 
dapper, sophisticated, well-groomed, luxurious, and selfish, 
is the answer to such prayers. 

To have a Christian minister for a son was once the 
almost unspeakable glory of the average mother. To 
have a son who may turn out to be nothing but a mintster 
is, all too often to-day, to have made a messof it! ‘‘What 
a pity! Poor woman, how happy she would have been if 
her Charles had tried the Stock Exchange!” The actual 
desires of one generation—desires that are cherished by 
parents and cultivated during the adolescence of their 
offspring—determine, far more than most people realize, 
the general character of the succeeding generation. If 
there are not enough ministers, one reason at least is be- 
cause there are not a sufficient number who have heard 
any ‘‘call’”’ to become ministers from the world that has 
created them. . 

Most successful ministers are ‘‘called’’ before they are 
eight years old. What takes place after that age, whether 
they know it or not, is stuff for sermons. Very little will 
ever result from any appeal to full-grown men to take up 
the ministry as a profession. Such an appeal can, at 
best, be only a reminder, for those who have really never 
been anything else, to cease doing something for which 
they are not fitted and turn to that for which they 
are come into the world. ‘This may sound like predes- 
tination, but the facts justify the statement, and we need 
not be frightened by the terms of a dead theology. In 
fact, eight years is putting it, if anything, too late in life. 
A good judge of human nature ought to know, in a general 
way, if he has a preacher, an executive, or an adventurer 
for a son before that son is eight hours old! And that 
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son, from the time he grips the coverlet and stares at his 
own thumbs, on through life, will feed his mind and his 
soul upon just those elements that nurture his predeter- 
mined nature. With an unerring instinct he will select, 
by the family fireside, at the family board, from over- 
heard conversations, from observations at home and else- 
where, just that which will make him more of a minister 
if he was born to be a minister, more of a merchant if he 
was born to be a merchant, more of an actor if he was born 
for thestage. For, you may depend upon it, he has been 
born with general tendencies determined for him by others. 

Now, supposing you have a lad in the family who has 
idealistic tendencies, who would make a good minister 
of religion if those tendencies were encouraged and not 
thwarted. The first ten years of his life are the most 
important ones, and, if he is fortunate enough to live ina 
home and not in a hotel, and have a fireside and not a 
radiator in an apartment house, he will gather from the 
general life of his home the material for his own career. 
We will assume that his home is “‘up-to date” and that 
his parents have modern ambitions. Of course, he does 
not know that he has the making of a good minister, and 
so he is easily impressed by the prejudices, the insinua- 
tions, and the superficial comments of those about him. 
What are some of the impressions he will receive about 
the ministerial profession ? 

Will he hear it said that ‘‘every day is as good as Sun- 
day, if we only make it so”? Or will it be said that ‘‘Sun- 
day is no better than any other day’? 

Will the Bible be referred to as a great religious text- 
book, to be read and appreciated for its spiritual dynamic ? 
Or will he hear it spoken of as a book that ‘‘used to be 
read through each year by people who were superstitious 
and foolish”’? 

Will attendance upon church be regarded as a funda- 
mental duty, to be taken for granted without discussion, 
just as the bath, the change of linen, and the attendance 
at school are taken for granted by every well-regulated 
family? Or will it be left to his own callow choice, unsup- 
ported by any stalwart example on the part of his parents? 

Will he hear his parents express clear and forceful con- 
victions concerning religion and its necessity as the primal 
force that makes for all goodness, to be encouraged and 
increased by every respectable man and woman? Or will 
he be left to his own chance guesses for fear he may be 
“influenced” by his parents, and then sent where he is 
sure to be influenced by those with whom the parents have 
nothing whatever in common ? 

Who are the heroes of the average family? Are they 
the preachers, the leaders in reform, the sponsors of 
righteousness, and the religious teachers of a given lo- 
cality? Or are they the men who have ‘‘made their 
pile,” the richest men in Potato City and Pumpkin Hol- 
low? If the young men who ought to go into the ministry 
and some who have done so have been ‘‘commercialized,”’ 
who are responsible? When the entire mass has been so 
commercialized that reformers even can see nothing to 
do but to substitute one form of commercialism for an- 
other, the ‘‘mass”’ must not be surprised if it has to listen 
to commercialism in the pulpit, if it listens at all. 

‘‘Personality’’ is, indeed, needed in the pulpit. It is 
the most wonderful and mighty thing in creation. But 
in the cases of Beecher and Clarke and Herford and Brooks 
and Abbott and Hale it has required generations of devout 
and zealous progenitors to produce it. You want ‘‘per- 
sonality” in the pulpit; but what are you, Mr. Layman, 
doing either to inspire it in your own minister or to create 
it in the ministers of the future? 

The ministry of to-day is doubtless as good as the people 
deserve, for it is what the people create. The time must 
come, will come, I believe, when the people will stop play- 
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ing at religion and take it seriously. They will take it as 
seriously as they now take golf and automobiles and 
theatres. They will appropriate of their means to the 
support of the church with the same amount of good sense 
and liberality as they now do for their groceries, their 
clothing, and their pleasures. But it will probably not be 
until a good many people are sickened unto death by the 
blind and stupid selfishness which seeks, outside of the 
pulpit far more than within it, to realize the full promise 
of human life on earth through wealth and amusentent 
and the manipulation of things. 
Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics, 


THE history of the conflict between President Roose- 
velt and the Congress of the United States was written 
rapidly last week. A conspicuous incident of the cam- 
paign was recorded on January 8, when the House, by a 
vote of 212 to 35, adopted a resolution to lay upon the 
table that portion of the President’s message of Decem- 
ber 8 that conveys Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion that Con- 
gress restricted the scope of the secret service because of 
the vulnerability of Congressmen to the activities of Fed- 
eral investigators. ‘This action had the effect of a rejec- 
tion of the President’s utterances, which the House pro- 
nounced ‘‘unjustified and without basis of fact,’ and ‘‘a 
breach of the privileges of the House.” On the same day, 
in response to a previous Presidential message which 
announced the administration’s intention to withhold the 
information which Congress had sought from the Attorney- 
General as to the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company by the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Senate adopted a resolution presented by Mr. Culbertson, 
‘instructing the Committee on Judiciary to investigate the 
legality of the President’s act in permitting that absorp- 
tion. 
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A NOTABLE instance of promotion from the ranks in 
American industrial life attracted wide-spread attention 
last week, when William C. Brown was elected president 
of the New York Central System of Railroads. Mr. Brown 
began his railroading a little less than forty years ago as 
a section hand on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
now a part of the network of lines comprised within the 
New York Central’s sphere of absorptions and alliances. 
The election of Mr. Brown, who has passed through almost 
every phase of railroad work, is regarded as a recogni- 
tion of the title of the ‘‘operating end”’ to the management 


of great railway properties, as opposed to the speculative . 


interest which seeks to control mainly with a view to the 
effect that such control may have upon transactions on 


the exchange. 
wt 


THE Italian people, now that the first horror of the 
disaster that was wrought by the earthquake in Sicily 
and Calabria is over, are facing as difficult a period of 
reconstruction as might have followed a great war with 
a foreign power. 
rehabilitation is the immediate care of the survivors, 
many of whom have been taken to Rome and other cities 
north of the stricken region. The chamber of deputies 
last week took up with enthusiasm the task of rebuild- 
ing the cities and towns that have been destroyed. The 
attitude of the majority in the chamber indicates the 
determination of the country to aid the remnant of the 
inhabitants of the ruined communities to rebuild their 
habitations and re-establish their industries at the cost 
of an increased scale of national taxation... 
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THE account of conflicts between Moslems and Hindus 
that was brought by the cable from Calcutta last week 
was followed closely by the publication of a strange story 
at Berlin. This story, despite its extraordinary character, 
was not denied by the India Office at London. It is to 
the effect that the British government, in its endeavors 
to keep the native populations in India quiet, has appealed 
to the Sultan of Turkey for his co-operation in promoting 
loyalty to the empire among the eighty millions of his 
British Majesty’s Moslem subjects in India. In return 
for this aid, the German account goes, England has bound 
herself to do everything in her power to promote by peace- 
ful means Turkey’s interests in the existing international 
situation. This agreement, it is asserted by unnamed 
official personages in the Russian capital, already has 
been concluded and is in operation, not only in India, but 
also in Egypt and other African territories where British 
administrators have to do with Mohammedan elements. 


od 


THERE is nothing new, to be sure, in an Anglo-Turkish 
entente. The British empire and the Grand Turk have 
been in alliance at one or two junctures in history before 
now. ‘The significance of the information that comes 
from Berlin concerning the latest phase of co-operation 
between Christian England and Moslem Turkey—if this 
information be founded on actualities—is the fact that 
England has recognized the religious authority of the 
Kaliph of Constantinople over the Mohammedans of 
India. To such a scope of power the Sultan of Turkey 
has laid claim with consistent pertinacity through the 
centuries of the Moslem era. It is not to be doubted that 
Abdul Hamid, discredited as he is before his own sub- 
jects as well as in the eyes of the civilized world, is yet 
a person to be reckoned with so long as he continues to 
occupy the office of Commander of the Faithful. It is 
said that Hamid’s influence already has simplified Britain’s 
problem in Egypt. 

& 

A SIGN of the times in Germany is indicated by the news 
made public in Berlin, that the kaiser has issued orders 
for a general reduction of the expenses of his vast estab- 
lishment in various parts of the empire. Fewer imperial 
entertainments are to be given this season, it is announced, 
and some of Wilhelm’s 52 castles are for sale. Hitherto 
the reigning member of the house of Hohenzollern has 
been regarded as the most magnificent among prodigal 
monarchs. Rumors of hard times in the imperial ménage 
came into circulation two or three years ago, but it has 
been assumed that the Prussian Parliament would come 
to the rescue of ‘‘unser Kaiser’? with additional grants. 
These hopes were branded as illusory a few weeks ago, 
when the kaiser’s indiscreet declaration of friendship 
for England raised a storm of angry protest throughout 
Germany. Hence the new order of things in the imperial 
house. 

ws 


THE new Turkish Parliament is conducting its business 
with a lack of incident which furnishes a remarkable con- 
trast to the stormy activities of the first and second 
doumas, and even of the existing Russian popular cham- 
ber. Whether this conservatism is the result of the good 
intentions of the various elements in the chamber or of 
the good management of the Young Turkish committee, 
which is the real power in the Ottoman empire, is not 
made quite clear by current events. Certain it is that 
the motive of the Turkish Parliament in both its branches 
aims at centralization rather than at separation. ‘The 
Christian elements in the chamber are so weak numerically 
that they have little voice in its deliberations. The 
Ottoman Parliament is, in effect, what its builders in- 
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tended that it should be,—an expression of the aspiration 
of the dominant Turks to a reconstruction of the empire 
as a Moslem power. So far as the wishes of the Christian 
nationalities are concerned, these nationalities might as 
well not have been represented in the chamber. 


Brevities. 


We congratulate the Universalist Leader and its readers, 


as well as our friend the editor, Dr. Bisbee, on his improved 
health and return to his editorial work. 


Correct moral suasion is the kind that induces a person 
to cast out of his own heart and life the roots and seeds 
of the evils which so excite his wrath when they come to 
fruitage in other men. 


When a man says that no one can succeed in our time 
who is honest, we wonder whether he considers himself 
an honest failure or a successful man who is an exception 
to the common experience. 


When the essayists and reviewers, heretics in England 
many years ago, who afterwards came to high preferment 
in the Church, were acquitted, an eminent jurist said, 
“The devil was nonsuited and hell dismissed with costs.” 


Mr. H. G. Wells might find justification for his gospel 
of marriage in the evidence of a woman who incidentally 
in court stated that her twelve sons and daughters were 
the children of a man who bought her from her husband 
for five pounds twenty-two years ago. 


Of all the queer ways of trying to prove the existence 
of a soul it seems to us that weighing a person at the 
point of death to see if anything was lost in the process 
reaches the limit of absurdity. That the passing soul 
weighed about an ounce, if it was a fact, might explain 
the difficulty we have in communicating with it. 


At a recent assembly of college presidents the oldest 
man in active service was Dr. James B. Angell, president 
of Michigan University, who has arrived in full vigor to 
the age of eighty vears. It was a somewhat dramatic 
scene when, in behalf of the assembled presidents, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University presented an 
address congratulating him upon his long service and un- 
abated energy. While Dr. Angell retains his office for 
the present, Dr. Eliot is apparently about to begin a new 
career as a representative American citizen. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Our Commercialized Pulpits.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


We are told, by those who know, the average salary 
of our ministers is one thousand dollars a year. Out of 
the one thousand dollars our average minister pavs a rent 
of two hundred dollars a year. Our average minister is 
requested to possess an educated and cultured wife, and 
sometimes he has some children. He has, then, the 
luxurious amount of eight hundred dollars a year on which 
to support a family; and he is expected to dress that 
family and feed it and nurture it better than the average 


one, or else his services are not desired by any Unitarian | 


church. In the midst of such opulent conditions imagine 
the writer’s horror when a commercialized layman said 
to him, ‘‘He would prefer to attend his son’s funeral 
than his ordination into the ministry.” 

A WEALTHY UNITARIAN MINISTER. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Sum of Life. 


BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, 


“Vanity of Vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity.” 
I. 


The shadows lengthen, and the air grows chill. 
The sun sinks low; upon the distant hill 

Its rays gleam palely. In the valley deep 
The night already pours the dews of sleep. 
The morning with its promise of all gain, 

‘The noon-time with its passion to attain, 
Alike are gone, and evening brings its balm 

To heal our hurts and soothe us with its calm. 


Il. 


So life draws surely to its pulseless end. 

The chill of age creeps o’er us as we bend 
Beneath the burden of increasing years 

And heavy load of cares and griefs and tears. 
Youth with its glow of-pleasure and of hope, 
Our prime’s ripe powers seeking wider scope, 
The daring high, the strength to throw the world, 
The heart elate by gusts of passion whirled,— _ 
All these are gone. We care no more for strife, 
All tasks grow irksome, and the good of life 
Seems just to rest and sleep with folded hands, 
Untroubled by a dream, unchafed by bands. 


Ii. 


O heart of mine, is this indeed the prize 

Of morn’s bright promise and of noon’s emprise? 
Then was the wise man’s mournful verdict right, 
And hope and love with life sink into night. 
Then wherefore spend the fleeting days of youth 
In futile dreams of beauty and of truth? J 
Why crowd with labors all our strenuous prime, 
If thus is summed the long result of time? 


IV. 


But ’tis not so. We are not fools of fate. 

The fruitage rich of life will come, though late. 
’Twas not in vain,—the labor and the care; 

We move not a dull round, but onward fare. 
‘The body grows and thrives and sinks at last; 
The mind no cycle knows, but with the Past 

The Present and the Future links, and counts 
Them all its own as toward some goal it mounts, 


V. 


All hopes and fears alike with tears and pains 
Win for the soul at last rewarding gains. 

The failing sense sets free the spirit’s fire, 
Earth’s broken harp makes way for heaven’s lyre. 
For not in vain has God his children brought 
Through devious paths, nor has he vainly taught 
The lessons deep which sorrows sharp unfold, 
Nor left the cross without the crown of gold. 


VI. 


We live, not to achieve, but to become. 

We blindly strive,—to find at last the sum 

Of life is just the making of a Soul, 

And of its jarring diseords form a whole 

Sweet harmony of conflicts reconciled, 

Of blessing out of sin and shame begutled, 

Of strength from weakness, richer gain from loss, 
And triumph won through anguish of a cross. 


VEE 


So, while the shadows lengthen and the chill 

Creeps o’er me slowly, I will fear no ill, 

‘The Shepherd’s rod and staff do guide my way 

‘Through twilight dim and darkening night to day. 

The care be his, the deepening comfort mine. 

The truth begins through all my soul to shine, 

That He who plannéd knows well how to complete 

The end which sin nor death can e’er defeat, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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England “and "Germany. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


When our collective life, in society or in nations, is 
taking any considerable step forward, a new set of motives 
is struggling to displace previous ones, and this gives to 
action an uncertain and conflicting character. Thus is 
it at the present time in reference to war. An influential 
class still thinks it mere prudence to be in complete readi- 
ness for war, and are willing to incur heavy expenditure 
for this object. Another class regards this very prepara- 
tion as provocative of war and sure to perpetuate its 
spirit. The first class is possessed of what it regards as 
practical sense, and looks upon the second class as vision- 
ary, forgetful of existing facts. The English policy, 
supported by ruling authority, is that England should 
maintain a fleet ten per cent. stronger than the combined 
fleets of any other two powers; that such a fleet is only 
the reasonable guarantee of safety. The German nation, 
having made immense growth in a limited period, feeling 
that it has the right of recognition as a leading power in 
the world, and impelled by the English policy, is striving, 
in connection with taxation not easily borne, to secure a 
navy which will give her an equal footing with England 
in national events, The English, not without reason, 
thinking the growth of the German navy directed against 
them, are correspondingly driven forward by it. The 
policy of the ruling class in Germany is supported by an 
extensive naval league working incessantly to secure the 
needful taxation. This German temper is the more 
alarming because of the war in ’70 with France. That 
war owed its success to a careful preparation for the con- 
flict, extending to every minute particular. The signal 
click of the machine was no sooner heard than the wheels 
began their revolution and the cruel jaws came down at 
once upon their victim. This recent example makes it 
seem possible that a similar method is about to be em- 
ploved against England. The English think it so prob- 
able that they feel impelled to guard against it as a foreseen 
liability. 

This attitude arises in neglect of the feelings and motives 
which make for universal peace. They rest on the idea 
of force as still the determinant of national safety. The 
growing humanity and reasonableness of men are pushed 
aside in making up national policy. 

But this policy is as inconsistent with itself as it is with 
social growth. If the temper of violence is all they have 
to expect from the German empire, then the English 
people must meet it on its own basis. They may be 
called on to confront not merely two navies, but three or 
even more. Their offence, such as it is, is not directed 
against Germany alone, but against all nations. On what 
ground does England, now well in advance, wait till her 
adversary is ready for the conflict? Would pirates be 
allowed to establish themselves close at hand undisturbed, 
till they themselves gave the signal of attack? If the 
temper of Germany is that attributed to it, England is 
adopting the most cumbersome _and roundabout method 
of meeting it. 

The nations are also more or less at a loss, in the absence 
of experience, as to the true form of their war vessels. 
They are building with the liability of their ships being 
found less useful than they were expected to be, or of 
shortly becoming ineffective. The nations are putting 
on an armor they have not proved. A policy resting on 
simple force should test that force at every stage. An 
incipient war is called for as a means of direction in war. 
England is doing either too much or too little. She is 
resting neither on physical or moral grounds, but on a 
mixed method true to neither. ae 
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The worst feeling of Germany finds support in the 
policy of England. Germany isa more populous country 
than England. She is growing more rapidly in wealth, 
and getting fully in hand all the means of self-assertion. 
What right has England to a policy which challenges all 
these advantages, takes on the form of a constant menace, 
and carries with it the power to work her own will without 
let or hindrance. Why should other nations be called on 
to accept as ultimate England’s sense of right, especially 
as she has already become so potent the world over. Such 
a position ought of itself, no matter how righteously won, 
to be constantly open to discussion, and not to be assumed 
as a present and impregnable right. England holds in 
leash much of the wealth of the world. This is a posses- 
sion which must rest on justice, not on force. England is 
pledged to moral power, not to naval power. When she 
puts it the other way, she sets on fire the feelings of the 
world. 

Moreover in the case of Germany she awakens not the - 
best, but the worst German sentiment. Though Ger- 
many has had a history whose gains and losses have been 
chiefly those of war, there is still a large percentage of 
her people with whom good-will would avail. England 
is giving little or no heed to this class. Even Bismarck 
at the Seige of Paris, in the height of his influence, wished 
to hasten the peace as an escape from the possible media- 
tion of other nations. 

England ought to have a policy, is able to have a policy, 
which should appeal primarily to the sense of justice and 
good-will the world over. How little does such a country 
as Switzerland owe her safety to armies! England, by 
her free trade and universal commerce, has an action on 
the world and should receive a reaction from it very 
different from that of navies. Alexander Hamilton, a 
man of unmistakable courage, in vielding to the challenge 
of Aaron Burr, stepped off the high moral ground which 
belonged to him. In a transition period there is always 
some risk in doing right. But, if a danger is incurred in 
behalf of a principle, the strength of that principle comes 
into play, mav bring with it more immediate safety than 
would concession, and is sure of the wholesome reaction 
of the future. When sound principles are once announced, 
the tide sets with them, and forces far and near begin to 
gather for their support. Moreover, the worry and 
expenditure of resistance bring no assured safety. 
There may still be some omission, some chance event 
to baffle foresight, and leave-us, after all, the victims of a 
sagacity and watchfulness like our own. The United 
States may arm as she pleases and still vulnerable points 
are left: the possibility of failure is not ruled out. We 
may make the lives of the people weary with hard service, 
and the safety line not only not be reached, but new and 
dangerous forces may be set in motion by the very effort. 
To adapt one’s self courageously and honestly to existing 
wants brings more security than does the nervous 
irritability of fear. A military drill that is fitted to our 
immediate necessities, a navy shaped to actual service, 
earry with them that forbearance and confidence which 
are themselves safety. Moral safety is the safest thing 
we know. While such a safety is shaping itself into 
reality, there may seem to be moments of exposure; but 
they arise chiefly from a lack of confidence, and, when 
they have once passed by, utterly disappear. The vain- 
est possible pursuit is one of simply physical security. 

Yet the present attitude of England seems quite sober 
compared with our own policy of creating a great fleet 
and sending it trooping around the world as a war spec- 
tacle. If any nation has a right to confidence in its own 
intrinsic strength and integrity of purpose, we are that 
nation. ~ Battleships “may weaken that feeling:’ they 
cannot add to jit. It is possible that we may suffer real 
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wrong, possible that it might take time to rally our 
powers; but this is not so possible or probable as it is 
that we should endure continuous loss and an impairment 
of national character by the opposite policy of warlike 
preparation. An energetic and industrial nation will 
always have, not very far off, resources of resistance 
when the occasion calls for them. We do the Christian 
temper of the world, we do our own temper, great in- 
justice when we make a show of war. ‘There is no nation 
that lies in wait with flashing eyes ready to leap on us at 
the first opportunity. Every well-disposedj* people 
should be a pledge to every other people of fair dealing. 
England and the United States should have perpetual 
peace between themselves, and be a tacit pledge to each 
other of safety. If we meet the growing moral temper of 
the world, it will meet us with a freedom and fulness we 
have not thought of. The moral temper not only confers 
safety, it calls it out in many unexpected ways. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass, 


The Law above Laws. 


It is time we should rescue the idea that has been 
dragged in the mire of a phrase not to be so much as re- 
peated. Aspurious notion of honor, the defence of passion 
and lust, deeds of anarchy and fanaticism,—these have 
vitiated and degraded what in its-purity is the noblest 
and most precious of truths. In the book of Judges 
the national deterioration was explained by saying that 
in those days every man did what was right in his own 
eyes. In one of Paul’s Epistles almost the same expres- 
sion is used with reference to the highest level of human 
excellence. The Gentiles, who, though ignorant of the 
Jewish code, had, nevertheless, done the things the law 
required, were said to have been a law unto themselves. 
In one case, to be independent of the law was*reprehen- 
sible: in the other case it was beyond reproach. The 
inconsistency is dissolved when we see that disregarding 
the law was in one case for the sake¥ofxa lower,law, and 
in the other case out of a feeling for ~alaw equally high. 
The lower law was base and degrading: the upper law was 
fine and elevating. The right to be independent of law 
depends, then, upon the purpose and direction of the inde- 
pendence. 

What, for instance, would character be if it were meas- 
ured according to a conformity to the statutes? If’even 
a high code of morals were everywhere realized, what 
kind of perfection would that fulfilment bring? Is 
character merely legal, or only moral, in this sense of the 
word ‘‘moral’’? Is he the pattern man who keeps out of 
the penitentiary, or squares his conduct scrupulously and 
fearfully by what legal experts tell him the laws require 
and forbid? If laws were ever so perfect, would they 
ever make men perfect? Jesus showed us what a Phari- 
see could be, correct, exemplary, above reproach,—and 
knowing it; and it is clear why he could not bear that sort 
of obedience to the law. The smug self-contentedness of 
the law-made soul shows why he looked on the most 
degraded sinner who wanted to rise with more hope and 
tenderness than on the most admirable person who felt 
he had risen. ‘This is the truth in the teaching sometimes 
wrongly poised, so as to reflect on the moral life. The 
truth is that ‘this kind of moral life, mechanical and legal, 
is as little like character as the learning of dates is like the 
knowledge of history or the memorizing of a grammar is 
like speaking the language. If prohibition could prohibit, 
as it seems on any large scale never to have done, would 
the result bring what the evils of intemperance lead us to 
wish for or what the advocates of prohibition expect? 
Shutting a man up where he cannot gratify evil appetite 
will not of itself cure him of it. Shutting away from him 
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the thing he craves will not settle the possibility of his 
getting it, or reform his nature. Children cannot be 
trained on that principle, and it is not likely that human 
nature in its prime will be more docile and tractable. A 
law is never enough to make character until it becomes 
something more than law, is taken into the man himself 
and made the free choice of his will. Life is a school 
where we are all the time getting questions that were not 
in the text-book, lesson, or lecture,—questions that test 
how able we are to use its precepts and create life the 
while. 

‘‘The spirit of {life in Christ Jesus!’ That was why 
Paul was so kindled in thinking what Jesus’ teaching did 


‘for him that all his training in the rigid laws had not done. 


It went to the heart of action. It reached the springs of 
motive and planted the seeds of righteousness. To be 
touched with that spirit of life which was in the great 
Teacher was to feel a new kind of impulse toward better 
life. Laws were binding, compulsory, hateful, and they 
made goodness hard and unlovely. But here was a law 
that changed the whole spirit of the process. It made the 
drudgery of obedience more endurable, and it lifted above 
that effort a hope which shone down into the most hopeless 
life and flamed beyond the highest attainment.—Rev. 
John W. Day. 


New Testament Ethics and Modern Thought.* 


BY FRANCES BESSIRE. 


A study of New Testament ethics carries our thought 
back to the period of the inception of the New Testament, 
and, although a space of two thousand years separates 
us from that great period, so steadfast is Nature that 
to-day the same blue™sky overarches*the valley of the 
Jordan, the vine-clad hills of Judea, the flowery fields of 
Palestine, the waters of Lake Galilee still sparkle in the 
sunshine, and the stars of evening shine down on the site 
of Gethsemane and lighten the shadows on the slopes of 
Mount Olivet. So little has the landscape changed that 
it now lies before us virtually the same that Jesus crossed 
and recrossed, while expounding the ethics which are the 
heart of the New Testament and the nucleus of its thought. 

Among the old familiar surroundings, then, let us 
reset the stage whereon was enacted the greatest of 
tragedies. We may omit the prologue, since our subject 
touches but lightly the story of the Holy Family, and 
holds no direct reference to Old Testament matter. 

We give our first startled attention to John the Baptist, 
crossing the stage clad in camel’s hair, girdled with 
leather. He is fresh from preaching in the wild places 
of the country and is aglow with splendid courage and 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘Prepare ye the way!’ he cries. ‘‘Prepare ye the way! 

There cometh after me one whose shoes I am not worthy 
to carry.” 
"We watch John’s receding figure until it grows dim in 
the distance and there comes to our ears only a faint 
echo of his strange cry, ‘‘Prepare ye the way!’ Peering 
into the shadowy background of the great stage, we dis- 
cern the sad-faced disciples, Herod and his terrible wife, 
Pontius Pilate, the governor, Caiaphas, the high priest, a 
group of crouching women, Mary, the mother, and Mary 
Magdalene,—all figures of a dreamy long ago made, mo- 
mentarily, alive again. 

At this distance of time it seems but a breathless 
moment ere Jesus stands a central figure, to be almost 
immediately assailed by temptation. 

‘‘Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil. 


* Byjrequest of the{Philadelphia Branch Alliance. 
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‘‘And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
he was an hungered. 

‘‘And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou 
be a Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread. 

“But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God. 

“Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto 
him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it 
is written, He shall give his angels charge of thee; and 
in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

‘Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

Thus he began his ministry by crushing down tempta- 
tion which came and forced him to combat between his 
higher and his lower self, between good and evil, or, if 
you will, between God and Devil. Pure imagination 
lifted toward ever-descending divinity, while lower im- 
aginings tempted to a display of power. 

Three things are plainly set forth in his teachings. 
First, he recognized the Open Vision as the channel of 
communion between God and Man, and Thought as a 
destiny-shaping element. Second, there is no evidence 
of his having at any, time conjectured that revelation 
through the open vision would ever be discredited. 
Third, he expected the physical world to end in a cata- 
clysm and a spiritual world to take its place. The ex- 
pected cataclysm is described in the 24th chapter of 
Matthew, and its 34th verse reads, ‘‘Verily I say unto 
you, This generation shall not pass till all these things be 
fulfilled.” 

Jesus frequently adjured his listeners to hasten and 
repent, for the end was near. His ethics were sonship 
with God the Father, brotherhood with men, self-forget- 
fulness, justice, mercy, and unremitting search for what 
was true and good. These were the inception of a purified 
Christianity. 

When questioned about material things, he gave out 
simple answers equivalent to rules of living, suited to 
their environment and his belief in the transitory nature 
of the material world, and he dwelt at length only on 
things which were to come into being after the cataclysm 
and abide forever. He believed in the direct command, 
as did his disciples for more than a hundred years after 
his demise. 

“JT have no commandment of the Lord,” said Paul, 
when meeting a certain question, ‘‘yet I give judgment 
as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
ful.” 

It is readily seen that the apostle did not consider any 
document, but referred to direct communication from 
the Lord. At that period oral statements were valued 
far more than written matter; but, as the number of 
persons whose immediate ancestors had heard Jesus 
preach and teach dwindled to small numbers, alarm was 
felt lest much that he had said should be lost, and men 
began to write records until so much written matter had 
accumulated that weeding out became necessary. Then 
arose disputes and sharp cross-questionings, as men con- 
tended for favorite interpretations. Thus in confusion 
ended the period of inception, the first of three formative 
periods of Religious History chosen, with their correla- 
tives, to aid in developing my subject. 

During this disturbed period Nature alone remained 
undismayed, and the serene passage of days, weeks, 
months, and years, began to be regarded as evidence 
that Jesus had erred in his thesis of the nearness of the 
still impending cataclysm. Reason set aside the com- 
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mand, ‘‘Take no thought for the morrow,” and urged 
the people to lay by earthly treasure if they wished to 
spare their age and the youth of their households the 
pangs of dreary poverty. From this wise, legitimate 
purpose too often sprang unholy greed, and even Chris- 
tians learned to place too high a value on worldly goods. 
Among the first to yield to greed were the churches, and 
this, with their extortions in the name of Religion, was 
one of their early crimes. 

The second formative period was one of great confusion 
among theologians. Their conflicting arguments reared 
mountains of abstractions, whose dark shadows lay 
heavily across the pure and simple ethics of Jesus. In 
the latter half of this century, the second, a claim was 
raised that only certain men were the authors of the 
Gospels. The Catholic Fathers loudly and insistently 
proclaimed the ‘‘Twelve Apostles” the authors, and 
themselves ‘‘Apostolic Heirs.” As matters of fact, 
Luke and Mark did not belong to the twelve, and the 
word ‘‘apostle” had had such a wide significance that it 
was even then applied to the seventy in Alexandria and 
to Barnabas and Clement of Rome and their like, so 
the forming of an Apostolic New Testament was not an 
easy task. One of the first steps toward it was to limit 
the word ‘‘apostles” to twelve. In this Rome acquiesced, 
as did all centralized monarchical episcopates. The 
Catholic Fathers soon succeeded in establishing a closed 
canon, declaring that revelation to laymen had ceased, 
and truth was hereafter to be learned from the Church 
alone. Many rebelled from this autocratic assumption, 
and withdrew from the Catholic Church to establish new 
creeds as dogmatic as those they had discarded. ‘This 
ushered in the third formative period. 

Protestants and Catholics were equally tyrannical and 
unscrupulous, and there was neither peace nor union, 
only more withdrawals and more new creeds. Having 
accepted the closed canon, they allowed themselves wide 
privileges of interpretation, and succeeded in chaining 
a sorry lot of prisoners of conscience to post, pillar, and 
chariot wheels. Creeds and beliefs took priority to the 
ethics of Jesus. Bigots forged chains and built dungeons, 
slaughtered with little show of mercy, were in their turn 
slaughtered, and the darkness and horror of the Middle 
Ages settled over the world. 

At length, ecclesiastical fires grew so terrible they, in 
a measure, purified the atmosphere and by settling 
downward made room for a feeble growth of thought 
that rose, stunted by superstition and freighted with 
memories of crime, but, nevertheless, struggled forward 
to meet the dawn of the eighteenth century, which saw a 
revival of man’s hopes, although wrangling still prevailed 
among theologians, and the closed canon had brought 
into existence the religion of separation, the curse and 
blight of which has not yet entirely died out. Discussion, 
however, centred on more dignified subjects than had 
at times engaged theologians of an earlier age, who hotly 
debated the problem, ‘‘Which came into being first, the 
hen or the egg?”’ and ‘‘How many angels could stand on 
a needle’s point?’’ We now concede to these absurdi- 
ties a negative good, as they developed logic, even though 
they settled nothing. 

English thought of the eighteenth century long cen- 
tred in discussions of the Cartesian philosophy and its 
correlatives, ‘‘Metaphysical perplexities,” ‘“Theology and 
philosophy,” ‘‘The fundamental difficulty,” ‘‘Dogmatism 
and scepticism,” and many others of like tenor, which, 
had it been possible to finally and undisputably settle, 
would have proved a boon to following generations of 
men. 

In their wake followed, naturally, English criticism, 
in which Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, and others, 
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bore a part. They argued about the starting-point of 
Deism, Constructive Deism, and the decay of Deism. 
Unitarianism was stoutly upheld by Priestley and dis- 
puted by Horsley; but all this time there ran, under, 
over, and through crevices of dogmatic argument, an 
ever-increasing number of thread-like thoughts that 
were broadening the way for the next century. 
"Intellectual advance was steady, and more than one 
bright star was added to the mantle of knowledge, albeit 
Unitarians were considered idiots, pronouncers of the 
dictum firmly believing in its truth and justice. Let no 
one here present grieve over the sad miscarriage of judg- 
ment. There is no more subtle compliment than to be 
thought an idiot, by certain persons. 

Preachers of that century brought so heavy a pressure 
to bear on religious minds that a reaction took place. 
At the same time many gifted writers gained a hearing, 
and succeeded in stirring public opinion into rocking 
waves. Then a literary reaction followed, until from the 
stormy waters of contention there was tossed on the 
rocks of certainty that splendid Minority, strong of soul, 
steadfast of purpose, who always arise and assume the 
burdens of nations, are never entirely victorious and 
never quite defeated, but seem specially sent by the 
Lord, who is constantly winnowing his wheat and plant- 
ing his fields anew. 

Progressive thought lapped over into the nineteenth 
century, which witnessed many spiritual revolutions, 
none more significant than the approach toward union 
of science and religion,as separating walls of profitless 
abstractions broke under the heavy blows of concrete 
facts; for this was a practical century, and its record is 
one of achievement. Never since time has been divided 
into centuries has science, which is but another name for 
truth, made such marked advancement. To-day we 
stand in a great white light of reason, discovery, inven- 
tion, and an immensely increased knowledge of Cosmic 
Law and the forces at its and our command.  Toler- 
ance is growing sturdy, and under its cooling influence 
few now dogmatically deny to another an experience the 
like of which has not visited him. ‘This is the day of re- 
treat for small things: the feet of the multitude are rush- 
ing toward the big universal truths. 

The modern trend of thought destroys fear, supersti- 
tion, and intellectual misrule. ‘‘Fall down and worship 
Jehovah in fear and trembling, for he is a God of wrath 
and punishment,” harshly cried the ancient priests. 
‘“‘God is thy Father, seek ye him,’ said Jesus, in tender- 
ness and love. So, we seek him fearlessly, as children 
who have ever the right to turn into the old path that 
leads home. 

We claim as our rightful heritage the Open Vision. 
We reject the closed canon. We count the Church a 
main avenue, but not the only one that is open tous. All 
think for themselves,and the result is not chaos: it is a 
marvellous correspondence of ideals. Our Testament is 
not a Fetich binding us to worship of words: it is our 
shield and buckler. At its heart of fire we light our own 
soul’s fire. Each of us is a complete planet set in our 
own orbit, and our complexities are bewildering because 
not thoroughly understood; but Jesus is the Sun of 
Righteousness, and round him we pursue our destined 
path, unafraid, even though not understanding to the full. 

Science was for centuries regarded as the chief foe to 
religion, and it undoubtedly was until religion divorced 
itself from error. We now regard science as an unimpeach- 
able witness of truth, and lean on its decrees as on a 
stout staff. Every group of advanced thinkers attach 
the word to whatever name they choose to be known by,— 
‘“‘Christian Science,’ ‘‘Mental Science,’’ and so on ad 
limatum. 
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It is difficult to draw thought backward, concentrate 
it on a pivotal point, and hold it there long enough to 
weave about it a setting so true that the mind’s eye sees 
as reality that which bears no likeness to one’s immedi- 
ate surroundings. A trustworthy historian tries to con- 
struct an atmosphere that will subdue a tendency to 
measure ancient methods by modern standards, and he 
is coherent to the degree of consistency he is able to 
establish between words and acts of those of whom he 
writes, thus proving by statistics that the true biog- 
raphy of men, as of nations, is written in the ‘‘Speech of 
Deeds.” . 

What were the chief deeds of Jesus? Matthew, 4th 
chapter, 23d verse, reads: ‘‘And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing the sick and all man- 
ner of disease among ‘the people. 

“‘And his fame went throughout all Syria: and they 
brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments,~and.those which were 
possessed with devils; and those which were lunatick, 
and those which had palsy; and he healed them. And 
there followed him a great multitude.” 

Again the world is sick and feeble. It is crying now 
for healers, and many are striving to answer its call. 
Centres are being established, the modern trend of 
thought is reaching forward, striving to catch the other 
end of that great hoop, which is two thousand years 
long, and to draw within its embrace the suffering mul- 
titude and heal them. 

Maeterlinck says: ‘‘If we applied to the removal of 
various necessities that crush us, such as old age, and pain, 
and death, one-half the energy displayed by any little 
flower in our gardens, we may well believe that our lot 
would be very different from what it is. 

‘This vegetal world, which to us appears so placid, 
so resigned, in which all seems acquiescence, silence, 
obedience, meditation, is, on the contrary, that in which 
impatience, the revolt against destiny, aré the most 
stubborn and vehement. The essential organ, the 
nutriment organ of the plant, its root, attaches it in- 
dissolubly to the soil. If it be difficult to discover 
among the great laws that overwhelm us that which 
weighs heaviest on our shoulders, in the case of the 
plant there is no doubt: it is the law that condemns it 
to immobility from its birth to its death. Therefore, it 
knows better than we, who disseminate our efforts, 
against what first to rise in revolt. And the energy of 
its fixed idea, mounting from the darkness of its root to 
become organized and full blown in the flower, is an in- 
comparable spectacle. It exerts itself wholly with one. 
sole aim: to escape from the fatality below, to evade, to 
transgress the heavy and sombre law, to set itself free, 
to shatter the narrow sphere, to invent or invoke wings, 
to escape as far as it can, to conquer the space in which 
destiny encloses it; to approach another kingdom, to pen- 
etrate into a moving and active world. . . Is the fact that 
it attains its object not as surprising as though we were 
to succeed in living outside the time which a different 
destiny assigns to us or in making our way into a uni- 
verse freed from the weightiness of matter? The flower 
sets man a prodigious example of insubmission, courage, 
perseverance, and ingenuity.” 

There is a little wayside weed, the ‘‘medic.”’ Its name 
is derived from words meaning ‘‘ill-weed.” It bears a 
little pink or yellow blossom the size of a pea. ‘‘To see 
it crawling among proud grasses, one would never 
suspect that, long before the illustrious geometrician 
and physician of Syracuse, they had discovered the 
Archimedean screw and endeavored to apply it, not to 
the raising of liquids, but to the art of flying.” 
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“Do we gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” 
asked Jesus. True, they did not, they have not; but 
they may if Luther Burbank wills it to be so. He has 
taught trees to bear one another’s fruits, if not burdens. 
He has plucked from the great Western desert some of 
its terrible cacti, disarmed it of its terrible death-dealing 
swords by means of civilized cultivation, strengthened 
it during its captivity, and will soon send forth a goodly 
company of them to meet in the desert their old com- 
rades, whom they will conquer, disarm, and turn into 
useful food-bearing plants. So efficacious is peaceful 
warfare. 

This is not a digression: it is germane to my subject, 
illustrating how much is gained by intelligent study of 
lower forms of life. Turning to external nature is not 
a new scientific method. The Scriptures bid us ‘‘con- 
‘sider the lily.” ‘‘The smoking flax he will not quench,” 
because its incense rises during the few days while the 
female flowers are ripe for fecundity, calling to them- 
selves millions of butterflies and other winged insects, 
who become the unconscious messengers of love, carry- 
ing to the waiting blossoms the pollen with which the 
male flower has deftly freighted the insect. The corolla 
of the female quickly closes over the pollen, and the 
little flax flower isa mother. The farmer is relieved of 
all anxiety, because the next year’s yield is assured; and 
let us hope that, when he returns thanks to a beneficent 
Providence, he does not forget to thank him for sparing 
the lives of the butterflies and insects, who must have 
perished in the midst of happiness, had pelting rain 
fallen on them. ‘ 

External nature establishes the reality of continuity 
of life due to intelligent use of natural forces. The wild 
bird takes care of itself. Its wings are strong, and will 
carry it far, above great cities and across broad rivers. 
The caged bird, set free, can only flutter fearfully to the 
nearest branch. Freedom for it means helplessness and 
death. We are too much like the caged bird, but we 
are now tired of our bondage to weakness and of the 
beating wing of Death. 

When Jesus took up his ministry, his first work was to 
demonstrate the needlessness of sickness to all who 
gathered about him with cries of suffering. Again that 
ery of pain is raised: ‘‘Oh, give us Life, full and free! 
Give us longevity and the retention of the faculty to 
enjoy our work and its fruits.” 

Answers are flying through the air. Positive people 
give out ringing ones, such as: ‘‘Live in the upper story 
and on the sunny side.” ‘‘What a man wants to do he 
can do.” ‘‘You are what your thoughts make you.” 
This last is the keynote of that harmony without which 
we fail to achieve. 

The first question asked by the seeker is, ‘‘How shall 
I begin?”’ The answer is, ‘‘Get your poise and main- 
tain it.’”’ Let no outside influence destroy your equilib- 
rium. Do not meddle with the conscience of another, 
nor allow any other to meddle with yours. ‘‘Let the 
counsel of thine own heart stand; for a man’s mind is 
sometimes wont to tell him more than seven watchmen 
that sit in a high tower. And, above all, pray to the Most 
High, that he will direct thy way in truth.” ‘‘Because 
God, who inhabits eternity, is the same from everlasting 
to everlasting. The present moment comes as a scroll 
unrolled from his hand, bringing its own divine message 
for us. On the faithful he will pour out his spirit now, 
as on the holy men of old. He comes near; he stands 
by; he dwells with us mightily; heaven and earth are 
full of the majesty of his glory.” 


When we have attained poise, we shall not have to study 
how to please. We shall unconsciously please, as the harp 
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in tune pleases, though only vagrant winds play across 
its strings. 

God built himself a temple on this earth, but it was 
not of stone with gilded towers. It was the human body, 
and he lit it with lamps of intelligence. Its spires are 
high ideals, its buttresses are noble thoughts, and in 
its choir-loft angels sing. 

God made man a temple, that no place on earth where 
a human being may chance to be is left without a shrine. 
Should not we strive to preserve the shrine? Are not 
such efforts sanctified of grace? 

Doubtless you are all familiar with the principles of 
the ‘‘Emmanuel Movement.” Dr. Worcester considers 
his thesis balanced, and Christian Science but a half- 
truth. Wonderful results have been achieved by sheer 
will. power, but ,too ,often a reaction follows. Every 
method will partially fail if the great, immutable laws of 
health are not regarded. It is useless to say we are all 
mind, and then talk of the,control of mind over matter. 

Marshall Willard stands well to the front with a sys- 
tem of ‘‘Menti-Physical-Culture. He declares that every 
little cell of flesh contains a tiny intelligence which re- 
sponds to the higher intelligence that rules the body. 
Thus, when you will a member of your body to perform a, 
certain act, the small intelligences immediately respond 
with efforts to obey. 

In cases of abeyance of powers of high intelligence 
in an afflicted person, sometimes another person of 
strong will succeeds in forcing his will on the lower in- 
telligences of the patient, and they respond. ‘The patient 
regains the use of his mental power, and the many say, 
Behold, a miracle! But it is in no sense a miracle: it is 
quite within the law. 

To despise the body, as it was once fashionable to do, 
to mar it, defame it, or belittle its functions, is to despise, 
mar, defame, and belittle a work of God’s. 

Jesus laid explicit demands on his disciples to preach 
the word, heal the sick, and remember the poor. We 
are his disciples, and the obligation to fulfil his commands 
rests on us as clearly defined and as urgent as if we walked 
with him daily, as did the disciples in their time. 

Let us seriously consider how to meet our duties, all 
of them. Let us educate ourselves for the holy commission, 
as we cannot afford to be blind ieaders of the blind, and 
so fall into the ditch of despair. 

We have skimmed across the centuries with the fleet- 
ness of the unfettered wind. I have sketched in my sub- 
ject with the lightest and swiftest of pen-strokes, being 
eager to reach discussion of ways and means of meeting 
the needs of the time, with a cherished hope that our 
ways may be wise and confidence-winning ways. 

The trend of thought is toward liberalism and sane 
reform measures, for both of which we stand. Our denomi- 
national belief is as a light-house set on a rock,—no dash- 
ing waves can shake it. We have no superstitions to haunt 
it, no dogmatic rules chain consciences to hard gray 
walls of doctrine. With love for our Maker, love for all he 
has created, love for sincerity, simplicity, honesty, and 
every heart yearning to help clear the world of pain and 
distrust, we cannot fail to accomplish much that is good 
and will be lasting. ‘Thus do we prove the perfect adap- 
tation of New Testament Ethics to the modern trend of 
Thought. 

Now, again, the vision is outspread before us. Under 
smiling skies of blue we see the valley of the Jordan, 
the vine-clad hills of Judea, the flowery fields of Palestine, 
the dimpling waters of Lake Galilee, the shadow-haunted 
garden of Gethsemane. To-night the stars will shine 
down upon them and the sloping sides of Mount Olivet. 

In the centre of the great stage Jesus is still standing, 
speaking to the people before him, and to us, saying: 
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‘Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world :; 

‘‘For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; J was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and 
ye visited me; Iwas in prison, and ye came unto me. 

‘“Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, 
and gave thee drink? When saw we theea stranger, and 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when 
saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came to thee? And 
the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Can it be those words were spoken two thousand years 
ago? Was it not this very morning that we heard them? 

I dare affirm that not one person before me at this mo- 
ment has failed to pass the cup to his humble brother; 
none have failed to feed the hungry; many regularly 
visit prisoners; all have given of their substance to re- 
lieve the suffering poor. The world is filled with gener- 
ous hearts. True, there is crime, sordidness, vice, in- 
efficiency; but never have intelligent people worked 
more devotedly and discriminatingly. There are homely 
charities that bring plain physical comfort to wretched 
homes: there are safe asylums provided for working- 
girls. Stepping higher, there are splendid opportunities 
for education, taking form and substance in colleges and, 
what is perhaps more far-reaching, public libraries 
accessible to all. 

A great work is going forward among poor children, 
who are now taught wise and good things, chief among 
them fairness and kindness in all things they do, with 
gentleness of speech and deportment. Noble and de- 
voted nurses go where there is poverty and sickness, 
and minister gratuitously. Refined women go and live 
in the midst of uncongenial surroundings, that their ex- 
ample may teach ignorant housewives that even a little 
can be made attractive instead of being only bearable. 

Who shall fear the coming of the King and the ques- 
tions he may ask? We are a Battalion of the Army of 
the Lord, but we go not forth armed with swords and 
guns. He does not send us on long, dreary marches, nor 
do we sleep on reeking battlefields through cold nights. 
The arms he has given us are helpful words, kindly deeds, 
sunny smiles. Our ammunition is Love. Our credentials 
are recognized the world over, and on ‘‘the scroll of the 
moment, unrolled from God’s hand,’’ we write our 
Church’s biography and our own, in the beautiful 
““Speech of Deeds.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Why Do They Drink? 


BY LOUISA HARDING. 


As one walks along the ugly street, the big black 
bottles stand out in the wide glass window, so close at 
hand that one might almost put one’s hand on them. 
Liquid damnation, as our friends the prohibitionists 
would say. But, even though the proprietor of this place 
might be induced to wash the thirsty gutters with his 
wares, there is no pressing haste for this. Pray ask him 
first whether he has yet other commodities in stock. Up 
there on that high shelf, inside the store, has he perchance, 
in bottles that we can empty in the gutter, too, such 
miserable stuffs as these: the quintessence of a selfish 
heart; the scourge of scolding tongues; the haste of 
wealthy vagabonds to kill themselves and dragging hours; 
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the“memories of little ones who died because the great 
world, that had called them here to play their parts a 
trifling time, had greedily withheld her bounty from their 
pallid lips; or the unceasing round of drudgery that 
changes human beings into mere aching cogs in wheels? 

All these must run along the gutter there: else do you 
not know that, forthe temporary washing of the stain of 
sorrow from the heart, men would perform a miracle and 
make them fiery beverages from out the very paving 
stones of the street? Yes, if they shall ask for daily 
bread and have but stones, they will transform the un- 
palatable diet into momentary cloud castles, from whence, 
it is true they shall descend to a still sadder and more 
sordid earth. But what would you wish? Stones are 
highly indigestible, good temperance friends, and grate 
unpleasantly upon the teeth of those who bite at them. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


The Gospel in the Earthquake.* 


BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


This New Year opens auspiciously with one of the most 
impressive and thrilling spectacles in all human history. 
All over the world to-day the attention of men and women 
and even children is focussed on one place. As the zone 
of daylight travels round the globe, and the rising sun 
gilds the mountain tops and touches the spires of the 
cities and the roofs of the houses in each successive con- 
tinent and island of the sea, the first thoughts of the 
waking world are thoughts of pity, of sympathy, of frater- 
nal love. The first impulse of people everywhere is the 
desire to help, to rescue, to comfort the afflicted, though 
the sufferers may be separated from them by barriers of 
race and religion and language, and removed by half the 
circumference of the earth. Kings and beggars, rich and 
poor, ignorant and learned, humble and exalted, Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, all moved by one impulse of 
pity, one desire to help,—each giving according to his 
ability to give! Truly, we may say that in its course 
to-day the sun never sets upon the Empire of Love and 
the Red Cross standard of human sympathy and devotion; 
nevér sets upon the flag of mercy; never goes down on the 
ensigns of international brotherhood and good will. Ido 
not believe the sun has ever looked upon a more inspiring 
spectacle than this since the world began and the morning 
stars first sang together. Never since the fabled days 
when the Creator of the heavens and the earth looked upon 
the work of his hands and ‘‘saw that it was good”’ has the 
world seemed to justify that divine prophecy so com- 
pletely as it does to-day. In the beginning of the world 
it must have taken the wisdom and omniscience of an 
infinite God to look down the endless avenues of time and 
out across the dreary stretches of inorganic and organic 
evolution, and see ‘‘that it was good.” Nothing short 
of God could see it then. God was the first optimist! 
But to-day, as we look out upon the world and see it 
glowing in the dawning light of the new day of universal 
sympathy and brotherhood, we can all see clearly 
enough to exclaim thankfully, It is good! 

Happily the time has come, ‘‘by prophet-bards fore- 
told,”’ when even you and I, short-sighted and pessimistic 
as we afe inclined to be, can see the dawning of the new 
day, can see the growing light of brotherly love penetrat- 
ing the heavy clouds of race prejudice and national ani- 
mosity, driving away the clouds of war and hatred and 
selfishness and distrust, and flooding the whole world with 
a prophetic burst of that sunlight of fraternal love which 
shall one day make the family of nations another name for 
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the great family kingdom of God on earth. Humanity 
never seemed so divine as it does when moved and trans- 
figured by the generous and universal impulse of ‘kindness 
and pity and good will which thrills the world to-day. 
Any world which, in these short centuries of human prog- 
ress, could bring to pass such glorious things, is a good 
world, a world of divine possibilities, worthy of our 
highest enthusiasms, our noblest aspirations and en- 
deavors. Verily, I say to you, prophets and sages and 
saviors and teachers and saints and martyrs and lovers of 
God and humanity in every age have longed to see the 
things which your eyes behold, and have not seen them. 
They, by faith in God and the future of humanity, were 
made strong to work and struggle, and suffer and die, if 
need be, for the good of their fellow-men. But you can 
walk and work by sight and not by faith. You can see 
the dawning of the great day which they knew would 
follow the night. You can see the dim stars of the separate 
faiths and hopes which have guided the wandering foot- 
steps of men in the dark ages of ignorance and selfishness 
and mutual distrust and fear and hate giving place to the 
growing light of the new and better day. The theological 
shepherds who have watched their flocks, during the long 
night of ignorance and selfishness, by the dim light of 
these stars, are frightened because the sacred lights that 
guided their footsteps are disappearing. They forget that 
while faiths fade, as the separate stars fade before the 
rising sun, Faith grows stronger, and makes the world 
more beautiful, and more truly religious than it has ever 
been, and awakens men and women to new life and a 
better day. 

The fog banks of superstition and dogma are melting 
before the rising sun of truth, as the mists of the morning 
lift and shift in the fresh breeze and vanish in the pure 
bright air; the divine sunshine of love is warming the 
hearts and shaping the thoughts and words and deeds and 
lives of all men everywhere; binding them together in one 
great universal human family; teaching them to bear one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the whole law of life and 
love. True, the prophetic time has not yet come when 
men shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and study arms no more! 
But the time has come when the miraculous and trans- 
forming power of love and pity has turned battleships 
into friendships, and converted the munitions of war into 
food and clothing and shelter for the hungry and naked 
and homeless in a distant land. The time has come when 
Dreadnoughts and floating fortresses and _ torpedo- 
boats are sent on errarids of mercy and love. The 
prophetic time has come when the cry of anguish and the 
divine impulse of pity have converted the nations of the 
world into one family, and enlisted all their armies and 
navies under one flag,—the Red Cross flag of humanity,— 
and made them, fora time at least, forget their rivalries, 
and mutual distrust, and race prejudices, and warlike 
preparations, and join in one common effort to alleviate 
the sufferings and sorrows of their fellow-men. Never 
since human history began have the nations of the earth 
felt so clearly the presence of the indwelling God of Love, 
uniting them all in one family, and inspiring them all with 
the fraternal devotion of all to each and strong to weak. 
It is like a burst of sunlight through the fading mists and 
fogs and clouds,—a herald and a foretaste of the brighter, 
better, and more glorious day to come. 

Do you sometimes wish the legendary stories about 
God’s presence would come true again, so that you could 
hear the voice of God speaking to his people as his ser- 
vants thought they heard it of old? You can hear it. 
You do hear it. The whole world is hearing it to-day, 
as it never heard it before. This great cry of pity and 
love and sympathy and help and comfort, rising from 
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millions upon millions of human hearts, is the voice of 
God himself. He is speaking to us, to the world, to his 
afflicted children, more plainly than he has ever spoken 
before. It is the indwelling God, within each one of us, 
speaking to us and through us to those in need. 

He speaks to us and through us. That is his way of 
reaching the world. He must also act by us and through 
us. That is his way of helping the world. We are his 
agents. We can stifle the voice of God if we will. We 
can smother the impulse of pity and generosity with the 
weight of selfishness and indifference. We can thwart 
the divine purpose and defeat the divine will by refusing 
to act,—refusing to obey, refusing to do the will of God, 
refusing to heed the voice of pity and generosity and love. 
We can let the devil of selfishness triumph within us and 
the devil of evil triumph outside us, if we will. But it is 
in our power to do divine things, God-like things, miracu- 
lous things. We are indispensable coworkers and co- 
partners with God. He is seeking to find expression in 
our thoughts and words and deeds. If we will only heed 
the still small voice, and go about our loving Father’s 
business, and do his loving will, we can bind up the 
broken-hearted, comfort those that mourn, ‘‘give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; .. . and 
they shall build up the old wastes, they shall raise 
up the former desolations, they shall repair the waste 
cities. ... Ye shall be named the Priests of the Lord: 
men shall call you Ministers of ouvir God.’ It is for 
us to show this miraculous power of goodness, and 
overcome this great evil with good. 

Boston, Mass, 


Naaman. 


BY REV. OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 


Far back through the golden centuries there arose in 
the kingdom of Syria a great man of honor and valor, 
whose fame has come down through the generations. 
Jesus beginning his ministry, preaching in the home syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, cited the example of this great man to 
show the Jews of his time how narrow and exclusive they 
were in their thought of the divine mercy, limiting it to 
the Jewish race. He said, ‘‘There were many lepers in 
Israel in the time of Elisha, the prophet, yet it was not one 
of them who was made clean, but Naaman, the Syrian.” 

This great man of Syria was called Naaman. Perhaps 
we can draw an inference as to one trait of his character 
from his name, which signifies ‘‘pleasantness.’’ Unless 
one strives to be agreeable and cultivates pleasantness, 
he rarely succeeds well in life or makes firm friends. 
‘‘Vinegar never catches flies,’ nor does a vinegar dis- 
position catch friends or long hold the interest of people. 
Naaman had friends, so we may infer that he was pleasant 
in disposition as well as in name. He cultivated friend- 
ships. He felt the worth of human ties of kindliness 
binding him to others. He sought the friendship not 
only of those who were high in position, and who could 
for that reason reward him: he cultivated friendship with 
the humble. The king was his friend. He was friend 
also to the little serving-girl, a foreigner, who did menial 
work for Naaman’s wife. So we may infer that his desire 
for friendship was genuine,—a soul-hunger for soul- 
companionship,—a feeling that was not made sordid by 
thought of reward. 

In this he was wise, for it is the solitary man or woman, 
the one without friends, who drifts down to degradation 
and crime. The slums of a city are filled with people 
who have not a friend in the world. The soul needs 
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companionship to make a success in life. It was not a 
mistake of old that set ‘‘the solitary” in families and that 
forces us to cultivate friendships. Naaman’s friendship 
to the king was worth a fortune to him. His friendship 
to the little Hebrew serving-girl brought him the best 
experience of his life. 

Naaman was a great warrior and a mighty man of valor. 
He was next to the king in influence. He was ‘‘captain 
of the host of the king of Syria,’”—commander-in-chief 
of his armies. There is a Hebrew tradition that his posi- 
tion came to him in part by what we term now ‘‘Roose- 
velt luck.’’ He had a knack of doing the right thing. 
Some years before, in a great battle between the Syrians 
and Israelites at Ramoth-Gilead, Ahab, the king of Israel, 
had gone into battle disguised as a common soldier, that 
he might escape capture; but ‘‘a certain man of the 
Syrians,” the Bible says, ‘‘drew his bow at a venture and 
smote the king of Israel between the joints of the armor,’’ 
so that he died at even. The man who did this, accord- 
ing to Hebrew tradition, was Naaman.. So he came to 
high position, was ‘‘captain of the host of the king,’’— 
“a great man before his master,’ ‘‘and honorable,’’— 
withal ‘‘a mighty man of valor, but he was a leper.”’ 

Under the decorations the king placed upon him, 
beneath the trappings of war and the shining armor, was 
the nameless horror, the white skin of leprosy; their most 
dread disease, incurable; the white mark of the finger of 
Death set upon him, so that he will surely waste away, 
dying by inches from the loathsome malady. The king 
could do nothing. Physicians were powerless to cure 
him. His position could not help him: he must rot to 
death, like the meanest beggar. Money was useless. 
Friends were helpless. Naaman was a leper. 

Then it was that help came from an unexpected source, 
and proved the wisdom of Naaman making a great circle 
of friends. ‘The little Hebrew serving-girl who waited on 
Naaman’s wife was moved to sympathy, and said to her 
mistress: ‘‘Would that my lord were with the prophet 
that is in Samaria! ‘Then would he recover him of his 
leprosy.”” Some one went in and carried the remark to 
the king, and the worth of the king’s friendship for 
Naaman was shown. ‘The king drew up a letter to the 
king of Israel, and despatched it forthwith by royal 
messenger. And he fitted up an expedition, and sent 
Naaman down into Israel to be cured of his disease. And 
the king sent with Naaman presents, so that he might go 
with the dignity befitting the king’s friend,—‘‘ten talents 
of silver, six thousand shekels of gold, and ten changes of 
raiment.’ It was like a king’s ransom, worth upwards 
of $50,000 in our money,—no mean sum. It showed the 
warm friendship of the sovereign, who spared no expense 
and lost no time in doing all in his power for poor Naaman. 

Surely, Naaman must have had a manly and attractive 
character to have won such tokens of esteem,—the tender 
sympathy of the little Jewish maid held prisoner in his 
ue and such royal friendship on the part of the 

ing. 

So Naaman set off on his expedition to Samaria, the 
messenger going ahead with the letter to the king of 
Israel to assure him of a fitting welcome. The letter 
read, omitting the nice phrases that didn’t mean any- 
thing, ‘‘And now when this letter is come unto thee, 
behold, I have sent Naaman, my servant, to thee, that 
thou mayest recover him of his leprosy.’ 

It was an unusual request even for one king to make 
of another. And the king of Israel, when he had read the 
letter, rent his clothes, and said: ‘‘Am I God, to kill and to 
make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover a 
man of his leprosy? See how he seeketh a quarrel against 
me.’ Evidently, the king of Israel did not know that 
there was a prophet of God within his realm. Seeking 
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after worldly things, he had neglected to cultivate spiritual 
powers. That is the danger always of becoming engrossed 
in material things: the soul is starved. 

But Elisha, the man of God, heard that the king of 
Israel had rent his clothes in his predicament, and he sent 
word to the king, rebuking him for his lack of faith, and 
saying, ‘‘Wherefore hast thou rent thy clothes? let him 
come now to me, and he shall know that there is a prophet 
in Israel.” 

‘‘So Naaman came with his horses and with his chariot 
and stood at the door of the house of Elisha.’ 

Elisha has the chance of his life to show God’s power. 
Two kingdoms are looking on. The king of Israel waits — 
in trepidation to know of his success. And Naaman from 
Syria waits before his door with a king’s ransom, to be 
cured of his leprosy. . 

A simple minister of religion might easily be spoiled by 
such attention, and lose his usefulness. Vain-glory and 
self-adulation will spoil any minister; his only safety is 
in feeling that his message is not his own, but his Master’s, 
that he does not own the truth, but that it comes from 
God, and that he himself is but a servant, the vicar and 
servant of God. 

Elisha takes the safe course for himself, and perhaps 
the only course suited to teach a valued lesson to the 
proud warrior. He does not go himself, but sends word 
by a messenger. The message was, ‘‘Go and wash in the 
river Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again 
to thee, and thou shalt be clean.” 

Naaman was wroth at such treatment. He was so 
angry he scarcely heard what was said. He had been so 
used to attention, and to having his own way, that he 
forgot to be pleasant. He forgot to be a gentleman, he for- 
got even his common sense. I suppose that he even 
forgot that he was a leper, for he turned and started back 
home in his rage. He had been so used to having his own 
way that he thought no other way would do. I suppose 
it is well for us to have our own pet ways crossed some- 
times, that we may learn to be charitable and considerate 
of others. I suppose this is why we are helpless as babies 
and as children, and why we become dependent in old 
age, that we may learn ‘‘other ways” than our own, and 
to be kind. 

Naaman feels slighted. He expected the prophet Elisha 
to appear before him in flowing robes, and to stand, and 
call on the name of Jehovah his God, and wave his hand 
over the place, ‘and recover the leper. Instead of that 
this message!—to wash in the river Jordan! And the 
slight is not only upon him, Naaman,—but upon his 
country as well. ‘‘Wash in the river Jordan,” indeed! 
as if there were no rivers at home; and better than this! 
‘‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel?’ he asks. ‘‘May I 
not wash in them, and be clean?”’ 

Then it was that the value of the friendship of Naaman’s 
servants and companions was proven. They knew that 
a man who is angry is almost always in the wrong. ‘They 
knew that Naaman, when he lost his temper, lost his com- 
mon sense. They had not forgotten the leprosy, if 
Naaman had; and they were such friends of his that they 
knew how to appeal to his better judgment. The story 
of Naaman well shows the value of friendships. One of 
them comes near to the man in his rage, and says: “‘My 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldst thou not have done it?) How much rather, then, 
when he saith to thee, Wash and be clean ?”’ 

Naaman was truly a great man, and brave. He was 
not afraid to acknowledge that he had been wrong. So 
he went down to the Jordan River, thirty miles away, 
and ‘‘dipped himself seven times in the Jordan, according 
to the saying of the man of God; and his flesh came again 
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like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was clean,”— 
was cured. 

I do not know how the cure was effected,—-whether 
Elisha alone of the men of his time had learned the value 
of running water for such filth diseases; or how much the 
faith of Naaman helped in effecting the cure. It does not 
matter. 

The rest of the story is interesting, and makes us think 
well of Naaman. Naaman was grateful. He comes 
back the thirty miles up the ascent to thank the man of 
God, and to reward him. He appears before Elisha, he 
and all his company, and says, ‘‘Behold, now I know 
that there is no God in all the earth but in Israel.” 

And he offers the splendid reward to Elisha, and urges 
it upon him. But Elisha refused. He was permitted by 
the laws of his religion to receive reward, but the prophet 
wishes to impress upon Naaman another great lesson,— 
the noble truth that God’s mercy is free and is shed 
abroad, not only upon Israelites, but upon the people of 
every race and clime. ‘‘God hath made of one all people 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, if haply they will 
‘but feel after him and find him.” 

The lesson is not lost. Naaman’s sense of gratitude 
brought him back at personal inconvenience to thank 
Elisha and to offer him a reward. Now it is a sense of 
conviction that leads Naaman on his part to make a 
request: ‘‘I pray thee, let there be given to thy servant 
two mules’ burden of earth; for thy servant will hence- 
forth offer neither burnt-offering nor: sacrifice unto other 
gods, but unto Jehovah.” 

The request seems to usa strange one. In this Naaman 
is the child of his age, and has the crude religious views of 
early times. He is convinced that ‘‘there is no God in all 
the earth but in Israel,’’—all the rest are idols; but, since 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, can be worshipped only on 
Israelitish soil and will have nothing to do with Syria and 
Damascus, Naaman takes back home with him to Damas- 
cus two mules’ burden of earth, that he may have in 
Damascus a bit of Israelitish soil on which to build an 
altar to Jehovah, the God of Israel, and worship him there. 
He felt he could not worship Jehovah on foreign soil. It 
is the same spirit that to-day ships gallons of water from 
the river Jordan to be used as ‘‘holy water” and to 
christen babies with, except that we know better and 
Naaman did not. He was sincere in his belief. s 

So he departed, made well and happy and at peace, 
assured that there is a prophet in Israel and that Jehovah 
is God alone. 

WarE, Mass. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Perfected into One. 


It is interesting to see that the first precedent, among 
those which have been cited in the great calamity of 
Italy, in which the United States as a nation has made 
appropriation for the relief of the sufferers in other lands, 
is the act of 1812, in which Congress appropriated fifty 
thousand dollars for the relief of ‘‘citizens of Venezuela” 
who had suffered by the terrible earthquake of that year. 
In my boyhood, pictures of the ruin caused by this earth- 
quake adorned the school’ books of geography. The 
Brothers Smith in the ‘‘Rejected Addresses’’ referred to 


“A fierce earthquake ravaged the Caracas.” 
And to the childish mind, for a generation, the name 


Venezuela brought up those ideas of desolation and death 
which the words Messina and Reggio bring up to-day, 
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I need hardly say that the cyclopedias of to-day do not 
allude to it, but that is the fault of the cyclopedias. 

At that moment, under Miranda’s lead, Venezuela was 
in opposition to the Spanish royalty. ‘The friends of the 
Spanish royalty utilized the earthquake as an indication 
of God’s displeasure with the attempted revolution. On 
the other hand, the Congress of the United States was 
interested in showing sympathy with the ‘‘citizens of 
Venezuela,” making no reference in its grant of money for 
their relief to any subjects of the King of Spain. 

Personally, I cannot help contrasting the wave of the 
world’s interest in the earthquake of to-day or in the simi- 
lar calamities in Jamaica and San Francisco with the 
isolation between nation and nation of the earlier half of 
the last century. Ina lecture on geology delivered by Dr. 
Hitchcock in Boston, perhaps in the year 1840, he spoke 
of a terrible earthquake in the Republic of Mexico, in 
which just then thirty or forty thousand people had lost 
their lives, and he said that when he spoke of it to that 
audience there was not one among us who cared as much 
for it as he would have cared for the loss of his thumb-nail. 
No public lecturer would dare make such a statement 
to-day. 

If I had been consulted myself last week, as unfortu- 
nately, I was not, as to the relief to be offered by this 
nation to the people of Italy and Sicily, I would have 
drawn a joint resolution which should suspend indefi- 
nitely the expenditure of twenty million dollars for one 
battleship and use that amount of money to be called 
specifically ‘‘The Battleship Fund for the relief of the 
earthquake sufferers.” Even the Philistines, who, as Mr. 
Disraeli says, like a ‘‘good cry,’’ would be pleased with the 
name ‘‘The Battleship Relief.” Even the men who count 
the cost, as Judas did, are interested when they remember 
that the battleships of fifteen years ago are now as 
worthless as any other mound of old junk. So that the 
“Battleship Relief” might even to them be presented as 
what they would call ‘‘good business.”’ ‘To the intelligent 
world such an appropriation would be a recognition of 
the truth that this is a united world. It was not a united 
world in 1812. It isa united world now. Mendo bear 
one another’s burdens. In a certain sense you may 
say they cannot help it. They certainly are partners 
ineach other’s calamities, and that partnership alone may 
teach them how to share together in each other’s suc- 
cesses. They can feed each other’s hunger and thirst; 
they can care for the sick, for the lame, for the blind, and 
for the deaf; and the “Battleship Relief?’ would be a 
visible memorial of the union which is already existing 
among nations. Epwarp EH. Hate. 


Prayer. 


Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
us. Put joy and gladness into our hearts. Too often 
are we sick and sorrowful: thou wouldest have us to 
be whole and to be happy. We would not ask that 
thou shouldest give, but that we may take; that, like 
the flowers and the stars, we may lie open to all the 
wealth of good that would flow in upon us if we would 
not hinder it. So foolish are we, and ignorant, we mar 
what thou dost make and destroy what thou designest. 
Nevertheless, we are continually with thee. Thou 
holdest us by the right hand, and wilt guide us with 
thy counsel. Control our restless minds, our too eager 
curiosity. When we strive to know more than the 
divine silence deems it good to tell, when, wearied by 
the long night and the slow coming on of the dawn, 
we cry out impatiently, teach us that, if we can but trust 
thee and wait thy time, it shall surely be well with us. 
Amen.—P. E. Vizard, 


Literature. 


Joun Kzeats. By Albert Elmer Hancock 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 net.— 
“What are Keats?”’? asked one, unconscious 
that he spoke of a man and a poet. This 
volume is most interesting to him who knows 
his Keats already and likes to look at the 
poet from more than one point of view. Mr. 
Hancock’s aim is fairly stated in his preface. 
He has ‘‘endeavored to conceive of Keats 
as the protagonist of a domestic drama, com- 
ing upon a stage of shifting scenes, as in the 
old chronicle-histories,—coming, playing his 
part, and passing tragically under the blight.” 
He has tried ‘‘to select the significant mo- 
ments, to reproduce the authentic local color 
of his daily life, and to make him live, in a 
world of good cheer and vexation, as a vivid 
reality.” Mr. Hancock does not underesti- 
mate the difficulties which Keats presents 
to the indolent reader or to him who reads 
a poet as he would read a newspaper, skip- 
ping at will. He has set him in the clear 
light of a later day, and, carefully analyzing 
the sum total of his accomplishment, reports 
faithfully as to its value. He believes that 
Keats is as likely to keep his place as any 
other English poet of’ the century, for his 
work is independent of the little systems that 
have their day and cease tobe. Keats “‘feeds 
a permanent hunger in human nature, and 
though socialism should be the destiny of 
the race, the hunger for beauty would still 
remain.”? Mr. Hancock, writes in the short- 
sentence style, which seems, at first at least, 
to come between the reader and the subject. 
These breathless, ejaculatory outbursts some- 
times get on one’s nerves, and make one 
wonder if relative pronouns or even parti- 
ciples are altogether vicious, after all. Some 
twenty illustrations add value to the book, 
which offers an interesting contribution to the 
Keats literature of biography and critical 
comment. 


HENRIK IBSEN. The Man and his Plays. 
By Montrose J. Moses. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50.—Mr. Moses has made a 
careful study of Ibsen as man, poet, play- 
wright, philosopher, and politician, dealing 
comprehensively with the setting of his per- 
sonal life and considering impartially the 
influences of birth, environment, and educa- 
tional limitations on the work which he pro- 
duced. He treats each of the dramas bio- 
graphically and critically, with full details 
of its stage history and an estimate of the 
place it holds in the future judgment of 
Ibsen’s accomplishment. He doubts if the 
social studies, despite their mechanism and 
their psychological analysis, will prove to be 
permanent contributions to the stage. The 
Vikings at Helgeland, and The Pretenders, he 
says, will outlast A Doll’s House and Ros- 
mersholm, while Peer Gynt and Brand, be- 
cause of their large human universality of 
character, will endure, by force of their 
imaginative conception, when Pillars of 
Society and An Enemy of the People, more 
local and timely in their social and political 
scope, fail to retain their immediate signifi- 
cance. His final conclusion may be quoted: 
“There is no gainsaying the value of Ibsen 
to his age: we may not always take life so 
seriously, but this in no way makes actual 
living less serious. We may be given to 
cling to the sunnier side of doubt, but the 
fact remains that truth will be hidden until 
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the doubt is cleared“away. We shall never 
be able to systematize the Ibsen idea, al- 
though we may be able later to measure defi- 
nitely-the Ibsen technique; but in his moral 
and ethical value he will in years to come bear 
that relation to his period which Rousseau 
and Voltaire bore to theirs. His portraits 
have not the large humanity which will allow 
them to be separated from their age.” 


Tuomas Bamzy AupricH. By Ferris 
Greenslet. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $3 net.—Singularly fortunate in his life, 


Aldrich is now fortunate in his biographer. 
Mr. Greenslet is alliéd to him not only by an 
affectionate intimacy, but by kinship of 
taste, discrimination of judgment, and deli- 
cacy of literary touch. He presents to us 
Aldrich as boy and man, winning friends, 
working out his destiny in literature, enjoy- 
ing the best that life can give, and establishing 
his secure place in our literature. With 
the exception of the series of letters to Edwin 
Booth, all of Mr. Aldrich’s important corre- 
spondence has been collected and read, and 
the results, as here revealed, allow the reader 
to see Aldrich as he saw himself and again 
as his friends saw him. More than that, it 
gives interesting glimpses of the early New 
York writers and artists, as well as of the New 
England authors who became Aldrich’s close 
friends. The story of his life, as Mr. Greens- 
let tells it, is as interesting as a romance or 
as one of his own poems, and in it the delight- 
ful letters, the references to the unforgettable 
lyrics, the bits of critical comment and seri- 
ous estimate, together with flashing wit or 
gentle humor, find appropriate place. Over 
thirty interesting illustrations enrich the 
book, including one of Tom Bailey in regi- 
mentals and one of Grandfather Nutter, 
which fits well the reader’s conception of the 
old gentleman. 


ALASKA, THE GREAT Country. By Ella 
Higginson. New York: the Macmillan 
Company. $2.25, net.—This book is a com- 
pound of poetry, sentiment, prosaic observa- 
tion, and historical reminiscence, and from 
it one may learn whatever the intelligent 
general reader may desire to know, and may 
also in the process accompany the writer 
in some very delightful excursions in this 
wonderland of the North. From this book 
it appears that all that has yet been done to 
open the treasures of Alaska and to subdue 
the wild forces of nature displaying them- 
selves there is but a preliminary survey and 
a snatching here and there at the unbounded 
treasures which the land seems to contain. 
Men have been so greedy for gold and so 
blind in their search for it that the natural 
resources which meet the need of the agri- 
culturist and the home maker have been 
largely overlooked. There are portions of 
the country in which the climate is as salu- 
brious as that of Ireland and England, and 
where wealth can be gained and homes 
established by those to whom mining and 
gold digging are only incidental pursuits. 
The opening of the country through railways, 
steamships, and the telegraph will be fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a civilization 
as stable and as desirable as that of the older 
States of the Union. This record is quite 
as stimulating to the imagination as some | 
of the novels of which the scenes are laid in , 


Alaska, 
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THE SANDMAN: His SEA SrTorIEs. By 
William J. Hopkins. Boston: L, C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—The Sandman Stories have 
made good, and the fourth volume is fully 
equal to its predecessors. Each chapter 
begins with, ‘‘Once upon a time there was a 
wide river that ran into the ocean, and beside 
it was a little city. And in that city was a 
wharf where great ships came from far coun- 
tries,”’? etc. No one who has not had proper 
training in the telling of stories to small 
children can quite appreciate the charm of a 
repeated beginning, though that does not 
mean that every story-teller ought imme- 
diately to adopt the device. Fortunately, 
there is variety enough in the stories them- 


‘selves,—a condition even more important for 


success. 


Miscellaneous. 


Admirers of The Little Colonel, many in 
number, remember the pretty play in which 
their heroine took the leading part, The_ 
Rescue of Princess Winsome. It has been 
acted by children’s clubs for private theatri- 
cals, and has proved as popular as when it 
first appeared as a part of Annie Fellows 
Johnston’s charming story. It is now pub- 
lished by itself in a small volume, issued by 
IL. C. Page & Co. 


Two new numbers in the Little Cousin 
Series, issued by L. C. Page & Co., have de- 
cided interest for children. Our Little 
Australian Cousin, written by Mary F. Nixon- 
Roulet, has not only much information about 
the life of the distant continent, but more 
story and adventure than has always been: 
brought to the front in this series. Our Little 
Egyptian Cousin is by Blanche McManus, who 
represents the Egyptian boys and girls as 
wide-awake children, in spite of the fact 
that they are descendants of one of the most 
ancient races on earth. Little Nabul, the 
youngest donkey-boy in Cairo, makes Ameri- 
can friends and has a piece of great good 
fortune. . The books are sold for sixty cents a 
volume. 


Rey. George Henry Badger has put into 
poetry some of the thoughts suggested by 
his stay at the Isles of Shoals, Ogunquit, 
and possibly other places along the New 
England coast. These are now collected 
into what he calls ‘‘a little bundle of verses,” 
to which he has given the title Sea Moods, 
and which are published by the Pruett 
Publishing Company of New York. “The 
Laughter of the Sea” is given in three 
moods. One reflects man’s consciousness 
of his own insignificance in face of the mighty 
monotone of old ocean, who laughs “as 
though his plaything were the earth.” The 
second variant gives the mood in which all 
life seems good, and the heart answers, 
“The leap of the sea, the laughter of the sea, 

The rash brave joy of eternity,’ 
while in the third all moods are resolved into 
peace. Two of Mr. Badger’s hymns, as they 
appear in the Isles of Shoals hymn-book, 
are here, and the modest collection has a very 
especial interest for those who know the 
scenes amid which they took form 


Laura Simmons is best known, perhaps, by 
her bright essays, which have appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Critic, the New Eng- 
land Magazine, and, more than elsewhere, in 
the Boston Transcript, She has now brought 
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out a book of graceful verse, grave poems | acteristic example of his blending of admir- 
and gay poems, which will extend the knowl-| able and careless work. 


edge of her name and the appreciation of her 
eager, aspiring spirit. Two of the poems for 
children have appeared in the Home Depart- 
ment of the Christian Register where they 
met with instant favor. Among the more 
Serious verses, “Resurgam”’ is one that has 
especial appropriateness at this time of fresh 
beginnings. We quote it entire:— 


Lord, I beheld thy fair earth cold and gray, 
Made desolate by Winter’s icy reign; 
I heard the gaunt trees sobbing as they sway, 
“Oh, to bring back the sweet, glad life of 
May!” 
Lo, thou that makest new such things as 
they, 
Let me begin with springtime once again. 


Perchance, I, too, might rise again, might 
TOW 
From all that hath been sad and dark and 
drear, 
Above and far beyond the self I know 
To fresh new aim, new effort,—crying, “‘Lo, 
It is I, dear Lord, that died a year ago 
With autumn leaves, thy springtime hath 
been here,’’ 


- 


Magazines. 


The Berea Quarterly for January, published 
by Berea College and representing the 
mountain region of the South, contains 
several interesting articles. The recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
sustaining the “Jim Crow Law” as applied 
to schools conducted under State charters 
is discussed. The sociological condition of 
Lincoln’s people as ‘Mountain Whites” 
is shown. And there are quaint and inter- 
esting notes on the Saxon survivals in the 
- Southern mountains. President Frost and 
other instructors of Berea College recently 
appeared before Roosevelt’s Commission on 
Country Life in behalf of the great mountain 
region of the South, which is Berea’s special 
field. They favored the parcels post and a 
postal savings-bank for this region, and some 
United States government roads like the 
-old ‘‘Cumberland Pike.” Of special inter- 
est was the suggestion that the government 
should not undertake one great Forest Re- 
serve in the Southern mountains, but several 
small ones. z 


Masters in Art includes El Greco among 
the painters in its series of illustrated mono- 
graphs. Copies of ten important works 
are followed by a biographical sketch of the 
painter and several critiques upon his work, 
together with a description of the plates 
presented. It will be remembered that the 
portrait of Cardinal Sforza Pallavicino is now 
in the Art Museum of Boston. This is 
said to be one of the finest of El Greco’s 
portraits, in which his good qualities show 
to the best advantage, while his defects add 
a pleasing quaintness. El] Greco was an in- 
novator and has been treated here as an 
interesting historic link between the old 
and new schools of painting. ‘‘He is one 
of those men—the Impressionists are his 
brothers in this—who dimly felt or divined 
certain subtilties, refinements, nuances, 
which till then had not been expressed.” 
While not comparable to Rubens as an all- 
around artist and master of technique, he 
must seem to many minds a more inter- 
esting painter. The Art Institute of Chicago 
owns his “Assumption,” which is a char- 


The International Journal of Ethics, a 
quarterly, begins the new year with seven 
articles on various aspects of theoretical and 
practical ethics. The first, by Prof. Frank 
Thilly of Cornell University, is a cordial 
recognition of the value of the ethical work 
and influence of Friedrich Paulsen. Prof. 
Mackenzie of Cardiff, Wales, writes in glowing 
terms of the late Dr. Edward Caird. Prof. 
Sadler of the University of Manchester, 
England, reports the doings of the Inter- 
national Congress on Moral Education, held 
in London last summer. The relation of 
self-esteem and the love of recognition to 
conduct is discussed with wide knowledge 
of human nature by Mr. Schroeder of the 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. Mr. 
Alfred W. Benn has a second article on the 
morals of an immoralist,—Friedrich Nietz- 
sche. In an article which has amusing 
aspects, but is, nevertheless, incisive and 
edifying, Prof. Urban of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., takes up a subject suggested 
by Prof. James’s ‘“‘Will to Believe.” In this 
article he shows the other side of the shield 
in his discussion of the will to make-believe. 
Crime and social responsibility are linked 
together by Carl Heath of London, who 
shows how deep we must go into causes of 
human development to find the roots of 
virtues and vices. We must look to the 
physician for assistance, but not to him 
alone, and he says: “A scientific and medical 
priesthood is no more desirable than a theo- 
logicalone. Every man must be his brother’s 
keeper.”” Many book reviews complete the 
volume. 


The first number of the second volume of 
the Harvard Theological Review shows a dis- 
tinct improvement. The magazine begins 
to have an atmosphere, and to show signs 
not merely of careful editing, but also of the 
development of a character peculiar to it- 
self. This number contains seven articles, 
all of them scholarly, practical, and liberal, 
The writers are William H. Ryder, Arthur 
C. McGiffert, Francis G. Peabody, John E. 
Boodin, Hilary G. Richardson, James A. 
Geissinger, and David G. Lyon; and their 
articles relate to the recent literature on the 
resurrection of Christ, the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the Roman Empire, New Testa- 
ment eschatology and ethics, the reality of 
religious ideals, the use of Hebrew to a min- 
ister, Stevenson as an interpreter of life, 
and the Harvard expedition to Samaria. 
The subjects are all treated with scholarly 
impartiality and with direct reference to cur- 
rent discussions and theological tendencies, 
As a sample of sane and sound criticism, we 
may refer to Prof. Peabody’s discussion of 
the relation between ethics and eschatology 
in the teaching of Jesus. It is becoming the 
fashion to make Jesus responsible for all the 
apocalyptic theorizing that his followers im- 
ported into the Gospels, and also by necessity 
of that tendency to regard him as an ecstatic 
enthusiast who believed that his future tri- 
umph would be marked and preceded by his 
second coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. Aside from the 
necessary inference that Jesus was a person 
of unsound mind, this theory perverts all his 
teaching concerning the ethical relations of 
the people to whom he addressed himself. 
Mildly, but firmly, Prof. Peabody rebukes 
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this tendency, and, we think, justifies his 
thesis. Prof. Lyon’s account of the Harvard 
expedition to Samaria, with the accompany- 
ing plates, shows the beginning of an ex- 
tremely interesting work on lines projected 
at the Semitic Museum in Cambridge. The 
one article which seems most sweeping and 
of doubtful cogency is the plea for Hebrew. 
While it is true that the Old Testament can- 
not be fully understood except by experts 
in translation, does it follow that every 
working minister can acquire knowledge 
enough to make him superior to the transla- 
tions furnished by experts? If he translates 
for himself, how can he arrive at the meaning 
of any Hebrew word unless it is translated 
for him by the maker of a lexicon? How is 
the work of a lexicographer, who translates 
every single word in a passage by itself, 
superior to the work of the same man who 
should put these words together in a revised 
translation? Because Hebrew stands by 
itself apart from other languages that we 
use, it does not make the same appeal that 
Greek, Latin, and even Sanskrit do to the 
ordinary scholar. 
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The Rome, 
The Busy Child. 


I have so many things to do, 
I don’t know when I shall be through. 


To-day I had to watch the rain 
Come sliding down the window-pane. 


And I was humming, all the time, 
Around my head, a kind of rhyme, 


And blowing softly on the glass, 
To see the dimness come and pass. 


I made a picture, with my breath 
Rubbed out, to show the underneath, 


I built a city on the floor; 
And then I went and was a War; 


And I escaped, from square to square 
That’s greener on the carpet, there, 


Until at last I came to Us: 
But it was very dangerous, 


Because, if I had stepped Outside, 
I made believe I should have died 
And now I have the boat to mend, 
And all our supper to pretend. 


I am so Busy, all the day, 
I haven’t any time to play. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Fairy’s Silver Bell. 


(From the Scandinavian.) 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 

Far up in the frozen north, in the land of 
the midnight sun, there is a wonderful race 
of fairy folk, known as the underground 
people, or the little people of the hills. 

Oh, but they play queer antics and merry 
pranks, these wee brown folk, clad in dusky 
suits, just the color of the earth in which 
they live, wearing on their feet tiny glass 
slippers, and furry caps of brown finished with 
a silver bell adorning each elfin head. ‘These 
caps are possessed of magic power, which 
makes the wearer quite invisible to mortal 
eyes, So, though one often hears on a moon- 
light night a soft whispering and low rustle 
while walking through a lonely forest or over 
a moonlit meadow land strewn with flowers,— 
yes, though one often sees by daylight the 
grass pressed down by the tread of dancing 
feet the night before,—one never sees the elves 
themselves, unless he be lucky enough to 
find either one of the little caps or its silver 
bell, lost by some careless dancer. 

Now a shepherd lad of Norway had heard 
so much of these little folk of the hills that 
on one St. John’s Eve he made up his mind, 
to wait for the fairy folk all night on the top 
of a very high hill, which was their favorite 
dancing place. ‘“Who knows,” thought he, 
“T may be lucky enough to find one of their 
magic caps.” 

As soon as the night fell, on this magic 
night of all the year, the shepherd stole away 
to the top of the hill, and, lying down in the 
very deepest shadow he could find, waited 
in silence for the fairy folk. Exactly at 
midnight the chiming of silver bells and a gay 
mingling of chatter and laughter sounded 
over the lonely hill top, then a rustle through 
the grass, and then a whizzing and a buzzing 
that showed very plainly that the little folk 
were whirling round and round in the dance, 
tumbling and sporting in the moonlight, play- 
ing all sorts of merry pranks and tricks. 
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The shepherd could not see any of this 
merrymaking, you know: he could only hear 
the mirth and merriment; but all ofa sudden 
something cool and slippery touched his hand, 
and one of the little folk set upa great cry,— 
“Oh, my bell, my bell! I’ve lost my little 
silver bell!’’ You may be sure the shepherd 
lost no time in slipping that bell in his pocket, 
for of course that was what had touched his 
hand as it had rolled from the cap of its tiny 
owner. Now he could see the little folk 
running hither and thither in the most dis- 
tracted manner. One little fellow was in 
great distress, He peered in the hearts of the 
wild. roses, he poked his wee finger into the 
bluebell’s cup, and searched every blade of 
grass, All in vain, however. He could not 
find his silver bell. 

The shepherd in the mean time, knowing 
what a prize he had found, was running down 
the hill as fast as he could, and never once 
did he pause till he was safe in his own cot- 
tage. 

He tried the magic power of the bell the 
very next morning, when he led his sheep out 
to pasture, and found that all he had to do 
to guide his sheep was to wish the way they 
should go, and then ring the silver bell. At 
once the sheep would meekly turn in the 
direction he wished. “My! but this saves 
me a lot of trouble and work,” said he. “‘I 
will have to be given something pretty good 
before I give up this treasure.” 

Now the poor little elf who had lost his 
bell was having a pretty hard time, for not 
one wink of sleep could he get until he found 
it. Then, too, by the laws of his race, he 
could not come to the upper world in the 
daytime in his true form, So hescurried over 
the hills and through the valleys of Norway 
in every form of animal: he flew through the 
air, disguised as a bird; he crawled on the 
ground as a little green snake; he wiggled 
in the earth as a wee little worm; and, in the 
shape of a man, he even made his way into 
churches, houses, and barns, searching every- 
where for his lost bell. 

So passed many a weary day, and the little 
elf had grown quite thin and ill, and his eyes 
fairly popped out of his head with weariness. 
But one day it happened that in the form of 
a bird he was flying low over a meadow where 
a flock of sheep was grazing. Some of the 
sheep had bells on their necks, which rang 
with a soft tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, as they 
moved about. 

“There’s just a chance that my bell is here,”’ 
thought the weary little elf; and in a soft 
bird carol he sang this sad little song:— 


“Alas, my little silver bell! 
Pretty sheep, if you can tell 
Where is hid my silver bell, 

Tell me quickly now I pray! 
I have not slept by night or day 
Since my bell was taken away.” 


The boy who was keeping the sheep heard 
the words of this song very plainly; and luck 
at last was with the little elf, for he was the 
very shepherd who had run off with the bell, 
and it was now safe hid in his pocket. Just 
at this moment the sheep started restlessly 
to scatter about the field, and, in order to 
bring them together, the boy rang the magic 
bell. At the first sound of its sweet tinkle the 
little elf knew that his search was ended; but 
he also knew that he would have need of all 
his cunning to win the bell from the shepherd. 
He at once flew down toa neighboring thicket, 
and changed himself, in the twinkling of an 
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eye, to an old woman dressed in shabby, 
ragged clothes, who with sighs and groans, 
limped across to the shepherd. 

“Bid you good morning,’ said she in a 
cracked, tremulous voice, ‘“‘Can you tell me 
how I can get to Bergen?” ‘The shepherd still 
held the bell in his hand, and, as he turned to 
answer her, the old woman exclaimed: 
“Well, well, did ever a body see such a pretty 
little bell! And the merry tinkle that it 
has! Why, it takes the lameness out of these 
old legs of mine! Come, my gentle lad, I’ll 
buy the bell from you at any price.” 

“Oh, no you won’t, grandmother,” said the 
boy, with a laugh. ‘‘Money could not buy 
my bell. See how the sheep obey its silvery 
notes!’ And, sure enough, at its gentle tinkle 
all the sheep turned to follow where it led. 
“And see how all care and worry vanish at 
its merry chime! Why, I have never known 
real joy until I owned this bell. I’d not give 
it up for all the gold ‘in the world.” 

“Perhaps the sight of gold will do more 
than its sound,” thought the shrewd old 
woman; and, stretching out a handful of 
gold pieces, she said, ‘‘Gold will buy much joy 
for the young, but will not give back health 
to the old, as the little bell does. See, V’ll 
give you ten times this sum for the bell.” 

The shepherd was a kind-hearted lad, and 
he really felt very sorry for the little old 
woman, and he said, ‘‘No, gold will not buy 
my bell; but perhaps you can give me some- 
thing else that will take its place.”’ He began 
to suspect now that the little elf stood here 
in the guise of this feeble old woman. 

“Certainly, I can,’’ said the old woman, 
and drew from under her ragged cape a 
little white stick, on which were carved Adam 
and Eve, surrounded by their flocks, in the 
Garden of Eden. = 

“This shall be yours in place of the bell. 
The cattle you drive with it shall always be 
fat and well, As long as you own this stick, 
you will succeed in everything you under- 
take, You will grow wealthy, you will be 
wise and good, and you will marry the most 
beautiful woman in the world.” 

“‘ Ah!” said the lad, ‘‘now I will give up my 
bell; and may you, good mother, be as happy 
with it as I have been.” So saying, he laid 
the bell in her outstretched hand. Q 

To his amazement, she at once vanished 
from his sight, leaving him staring at the 
place where she had stood; but the little 
white stick in his hand commenced at 
once to work its wonders. For these little 
people of the hills do not dare to lie: all sorts 
of dreadful punishments await them, if they 
do. They are changed into moles, bats, 
snakes, and all sorts of unpleasant creatures, 
and cannot resume their own shapes until 
they have kept their word. 

The shepherd rubbed his eyes in wonder 
as he saw his flock of twenty sheep increase 
until it filled the great meadow, and his one 
dog turn into a dozen that ran hither and 
thither, keeping the great flock in order. 

His own rough clothes fell from him, too, 
and he stood in rich garments, talking to two 
shepherds about the care they must give his 
flocks and his herds. He walked homeward 
dazed and astounded at his own good fort- 
une; and in the place of his humble little 
cottage there stood a great mansion, with 
servants waiting to do his bidding. Then, 
too, and this was perhaps the best of all, he 
was given wisdom to manage well all the 
wealth that had so suddenly come to him, 
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and kindness of heart, so that he did much 
good with his money. 

Is it any wonder, in view of .all the good 
things that came to him through the little 
silver bell, that the children of the far north 
love very dearly and are always looking out 
for the little people of the hills? 


Jack Frost. 


Though Jack Frost is a roguish sprite, 
He means to do what’s square and right; 
He nips your ears. he nips your toes, 
Then, to be fair, he nips your nose. 
The fall flowers which he steals at night 
He puts back on the panes in white! 
—Elizabeth West Parker. 


How Major got In. 


Henry and Walter Metz looked down 
the road for the twentieth time in an hour. 
Mr. Metz had been away for three days, 
and he had promised to bring them a pony 
when he returned. Presently their patience 
was rewarded; for they saw their father 
coming, and the dearest little pony was 
tied behind his buggy. 

“He is just splendid. I think he is lots 
nicer than John Dunn’s,” said Henry when 
the pony had been looked over very care- 
fully. ‘‘What shall we call him, papa?” 

“The owner of the pony farm called him 
Major, for he holds his head up like a soldier 
does,’”’ was the answer. 

“We'll call him Major, too,” they agreed. 

The days that followed were happy 
ones for the boys, and Major had enough 
attention to spoil any pony. ‘‘He just 
follows us around like a dog,” Henry often 
said. 

“When we go into the yard, he acts like 
he wanted to go with us. If he could speak, 
I think he would say, ‘Don’t leave me in the 
lot alone.’ He is just the smartest pony 
that ever was,” was Walter’s comment. 

One day the boys were in the house and 
Mrs. Metz called them. She pointed to the 
kitchen door, and there stood Major quietly 
looking in. ‘“‘Who left the gate open?” 
she questioned. 

“Henry was in the lot last,’’ Walter said 
quickly. 

“TI closed the gate, though. I remember, 
for Major was right there, and he tried to 
push in,” Henry responded. ‘‘I can’t see 
how he got in: I am sure he couldn’t climb 
over the fence,’’ he finished. ‘ 

“He came through the gate, for it is 
open,” his mother assured him. 

The boys could scarcely wait to tell their 
father about it. “Somebody left the gate 
unhooked,” was his verdict. ‘‘Major is clever, 
but he couldn’t unhook the gate if it was 
closed tight.” 

Three days later Major appeared on the 
porch again. Everybody declared the gate 
had been shut and latched, and how he got 
in still remained a mystery. Mr. Metz in- 
sisted that the boys were not careful, but 
they declared they were. 

“Boys, come here quick,’’ Mrs. Metz 
called the next morning immediately after 
breakfast. 

The two boys rushed out on the porch, 
and saw Major trying to open the gate with 
his teeth. He tried again and again, and 
finally the hook yielded. He walked up to 
the little group and nodded his head as if to 
say, “I am here, too.” 
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“Major, you are a cute one!””? Walter ex- 
claimed, throwing his arms around the pony’s 
neck. ‘‘Papa, I always said he was a 
mighty smart pony, and now he has proved 
hak 

“T guess I'll have to take back what I 
said about him,” laughed Mr. Metz. ‘And 
V’ll buy a new latch for that gate. I’ll be 
sure to get one that a smart pony like Major 
can’t open.’—Sarah N. McCreery, in the 
Advance, 


The Saucer Pie. 


Once upon a time there was a saucer pie. 
A saucer pie is a pie that is baked in a saucer 
instead of a pan; and, if you have never seen 
one, Ihope you will before you are a hundred 
years old. 

This pie was baked in a saucer that be- 
longed to a little girl named Polly. Her 
grandmother had given her the saucer, and 
it was as blue as the sky. 

When her mamma took the pie out of the 
oven, and put it on the table to cool, she 
said :— 

“Here is a nice little, brown little | pie, 
Baked in a saucer as blue as the sky.” 


The pie belonged to Polly as well as the 
saucer, Her mamma had baked it for her 
because it was her birthday, and she was 
very proud of it. 

“Tell me about it again,’’ she said, as she 
stood on tiptoe by the table to see it Then 
her mamma said :— 

“Here is a pie that is dainty and sweet, 

Baked in a saucer, for Polly to eat.” 

But Polly did not want to eat her saucer pie 
by herself. 

‘‘T will have a party,” she said; and away 
she went with dancing feet to call her neigh- 
bors in. 

There was Martha and Margaret and little 
boy John, and all of them came to Polly’s 
party. 

When they got there the table was set with 
Polly’s doll dishes, and in the middle of the 
table was the pze. 

“A nice little pie, in a saucer blue, 

Baked in the oven for Polly and you.” 
said mamma, as she cut the pie, once across 
this way, and once across that. Each child 
had a slice; and then, nibble, nibble,— 

All that was left of the saucer-pie, 

Was a crumb in the saucer as blue as the 

sky. 
Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


Goner. 


When he came to school,—a little black- 

haired, black-eyed Apache Indian boy,—he 
told them his name was ‘“‘Goner,” and Goner 
he had always been. 
' jHe loved to go to school until Miss Emma 
married Mr. Hunter, the superintendent of 
the big copper mine. Miss Emma didn’t 
teach school any more, and Goner was un- 
happy. Instead of going to school he spent 
most of his days sitting in the sunshine about 
the mouth of the shaft and watching the 
cages go up and down. 

When the Indians saw the cage, as the 
little car is called, go out of sight, they 
shrugged their shoulders and said ‘‘Ugh.”’ 
They knew it went down, down, hundreds 
of feet, straight into the ground. 
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The men working about the mine often 
invited the Indians to go down, but always 
they would shake their heads and shrug their 
shoulders. Sometimes they would go to the 
top of the shaft and look down into the 
blackness. : 

Goner looked down more often than any 
of the others and wanted very much to go 
down, only he did not dare tell any of the 
other Indians so. 

One day as he was looking down, Mr. 
Hunter came past. He wore a long rubber 
coat and a helmet, and carried a candle, so 
Goner knew that he was going down as soon 
as the cage came up. 

“Hello, Goner,’”’ he said, and then, as the 
gong sounded for the cage to start down, he 
picked Goner up under his arm and down 
they went, Goner kicking and screaming, and 
all the other Indians dancing about at the 
mouth of the shaft. They thought some 
harm would surely befall him. 

Goner did not recover entirely from his 
fright until they were back in the sunshine; 
but, as soon as he stepped out of the cage, he 
was the proudest boy in Arizona. 

All the other Indians crowded about him, 
and for days he was busy telling every one he 
knew about his wonderful experience under 
the ground.—Anmie Lowise Berray, in Sunday 
School Times, 


A Young Naturalist. 


The little boy was looking at a fly-trap,— 
one of those green, woven-wire, sugar-loaf- 
shaped affairs into which the flies crawl at 
the bottom, and from which they never find 
any way of escape. It was half-full of the 
buzzing insects, and others still were entering. 

“T’ve found out one thing about flies, 
anyhow,” he said. 

“What is that, Benny?” asked his mother, 

“T’ve found that they don’t know how to 
talk to each other.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Don’t you suppose those flies on the in- 
side of that trap know that they’re caught 
and can’t get out? Ofcourse theydo, And, 
if they could talk to one another, don’t you 
suppose they’d tell the flies on the outside 
to go away and not try to get in? Of course 
they would. They wouldn’t be mean enough 
to want their friends to be trapped just be- 
cause they were,’’—Youth’s Companion, 


When Charlie's mamma went upstairs 
after he had been put to bed, she found his 
eyes were closed, and he had all the appear- 
ance of being asleep. Then, in a drowsy 
tone, and evidently in earnest, he said, 
“Guess, mamma, whether I’se asleep or 
awake,’’—Exchange. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


On Saturday, the 14th of August, 1909, 
there will be inaugurated in the ancient 
city of Vienne, on the Isére River, France, 
a monument to the memory of its one-time 
citizen and good physician, Michael Servetus. 
Vienne, the ancient capital of Allobrogia. 
was reconstructed by Julius Cesar, of whose 
era important monuments are still to be seen, 
and became the capital of a Roman province, 
It is but a short distance from the city of 
Lyons. During the great pestilence of 
1542, and for a dozen years of residence, 
Servetus, whose discovery of the circulation 
of the blood antedated that of Harvey, 
wrought prodigies of healing, Here he 
wrote his -famous book, ‘‘Christianity Re- 
stored,’’ which caused his arrest and con- 
demnation to the flames by the Roman 
clergy. He escaped their wrath only to 
suffer the same fate a few months later at the 
hands of Protestant intolerants at Geneva. 
So perished our first Unitarian martyr. 
This monument, to which American Uni- 
tarians are invited to contribute, will be 
about twenty-five feet in height, and in- 
clude five figures, Servetus, Science, Youth, 
Freedom, etc. Representatives of the French 
and Spanish governments will take part in 
the service of dedication, since Servetus 
was a native of Spain. On Sunday there 
will be a great musical festival, in which 
Spanish and French societies will partici- 
pate. A company of Americans will attend 
the inauguration, and the American flag 
will be displayed in their honor, and in rec- 
ognition of American gifts toward the 
monument, 

La Revue Chrétienne is the title of the 
monthly which more nearly than any other 
represents the liberal Christian position 
in France. It was founded in 1853 by Ed- 
mond de Pressensé, and has had a long 
career of distinction and usefulness. Under 
its present editor, Prof. John Viennot, of the 
Free Faculty of Theology in Paris, its char- 
acter remains, as before, representative of 
all shades of opinion, hospitable to new 
thought, devoted to the scientific method and 
the largest charity, Each number consists 
of from 80 to 100 pages. The price is 12 
francs, 50 centimes, something less than $2.50, 
post-paid. The address is Administration 
Revue Chrétienne, 89 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (XIV®), France. 

The Presbyterial Council has placed in the 
sacristy of the Church of l’Oratoire in Paris 
a bust of Athanase Coquerel, the father. 

The Free Faculty of Protestant Theology 
in Paris, which represents in that country 
the phase of religious instruction which is 
imparted among us by the Harvard and 
Andover Seminaries, is enjoying a prosper- 
ous year, despite its loss of funds by the 
separation of Church and State in France. 
It counts forty-two regular students and six 
attendants of lectures, and has this year 
conferred eleven baccalaureate degrees and 
two licenses to preach, The orthodox 
Protestant School at Montauban, under Dean 
Doumergue, has thirty students. 

Editor Bourrier says in his Chrétien 
Francais; ‘““The Roman Catholic Church 
in France has not been subjugated by the 
law of separation, She has not submitted 
to it. She lifts her head more proudly than 
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ever. She is more arrogant in her demands, 
more active against the modern spirit, more 
aggressive against secular instruction. The 
bishops more and more show themselves the 
humble servants of a retrograde pope. 
Clerical associations are being formed every- 
where in the towns and villages. All strive 
against the republican party and its ideas, 
ideas of justice, tolerance, liberty, fraternity. 
Should they arrive at power, they would soon 
put an end to freedom and tolerance, and 
become the most intolerable oppressors of 
the conscience of their fellows. 

Great satisfaction is expressed, by men of 
all shades of theological opinion in France 
by the unanimous decision of the Council of 
Federation to convoke a general assembly 
of all Protestants. It is hoped this may 
lead to greater unity of counsels in the much- 
divided Church of the Huguenots. 

The French newspaper [POpinion has 
nominated Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris, 
whose ‘‘Simple Life’? and other books make 
him so deservedly popular in this country 
as well as his own, to succeed the late Cardi- 
nal Mathieu as a member of the French 
Academy. Pastor Wagner’s literary out- 
put is thrice as important as that of 
the cardinal. The real founder of the 
Academy, V. Courart, (1603-75) was 
a Protestant. In his house the first liter- 
ary assemblies were held, which later 
developed into Richelieu’s official Acad- 
emy. Courart was its first perpetual 
secretary. Since then a scant dozen of 
Protestants, but forty cardinals, and many 
priests have been elected to membership. 

The government authorities in France, 
in their bitter struggle with the monarchical 
and papal Church, are sometimes betrayed 
into absurd courses of action, At Ivry, for 
instance, the municipal authorities have 
issued a notice that the deputy mayor will 
sit for two hours at the town hall on the first 
Sunday morning of every month to perform 
civil baptisms, ‘The parents who present a 
child bring also a male and a female sponsor, 
who pledge themselves for the child’s train- 
ing “in republican ideas, and in ways of 
honor and duty and social solidarity.” 
Then the deputy mayor kisses the infant. 

A remarkable family gathering took place 
in Paris this month in celebration of the 
centennial of the arrival in that city of M. 
Jean Monod, the progenitor of a long line 
of prominent leaders in the Huguenot faith. 
More than two hundred of his descendants 
were present at some time or other during 
the day’s rejoicings, which took place at the 
house of M. Arnold Monod at Neuilly. A 
hundred and eight of them sat down at dinner 
there in the evening. 

The most recent Modernist persecutions 
are the suspension of the Italian priest 
Salvatore Minnochi in Florence, author of 
learned works on Isaiah, Genesis, and other 
books, Refusing to retract his critical 
opinions on Old Testament literature, he 
has preferred to withdraw from the priest- 
hood. 

Ex-Abbé Bourrier entitles a special de- 
partment of his journal, Le Chrétien Francais, 
Tribune moderniste. The last number con- 
tains the lengthy and most noble and mov- 
ing letter in which Abbé Minnochi of Florence 
resigns his priestly functions in order to be 
true to his conscience and his God. No 
wonder it has stirred the Italian Church and 
clergy. 
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We note with regret the recent death of 
Prof. Edmund Stapfer, dean of the Free 
Theological Faculty of Paris. Eminent as 
a clergyman and preacher, author of impor- 
tant books, for a third of a century connected 
with the seminary in Paris, in which the 
liberal Christian clergy have been reared, his 
loss will be severely felt by our co-religionists 
in France. 7 be 

The pastors resident in Geneva are com- 
bining to publish, next year in honor of the 
quarter-centennial of Calvin’s birth, a me- 
morial volume of the most striking parts of 
his writings, It will, for instance, include the 
remarkable autobiographical sketch which 
he prefixed to his Commentary on the Psalms; 
his treatise on Relics, a striking protest 
against clerical frauds; his pamphlet on 
Astrology, a protest against popular super- 
stition; his Epistle to King Francis L., 
a noble plea for Protestantism; his Preface 
to the New Testament, showing his prin- 
ciples_of Biblical interpretation; and his de- 
votional masterpiece, the tract on the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Monsignor Lacroix, the deposed bishop 
of Torentaise, who was appointed by the 
liberal government to a chair in the school 
for Higher Studies, has begun a course of 
lectures on ‘‘Religion during the French 
Revolution.” 

The supplementary monument to Servetus, 
which the Genevan authority declined to _ 
grant a site for, has, after all, found a lodg- 
ment, not in the city itself, but at Anne- 
masse, a French village just over the borders 
of the Canton of Geneva. At the inaugura- 
tion ex-Senator Dide, the directive spirit 
of the affair, and the French minister of 
instruction made addresses. The monu- 
ment is simple in form, a bust upon a pedes- 
tal. 


The Roots of Crime. 


“Tt is useless to stay the flood of crime 
by dikes at the mouth of the stream: it must 
befilteredatitssource. Intelligent penology, 
like intelligent forestry, does not consist 
merely in cutting down crooked trees: it 
means work in the nursery, the protection 
of the growing plants.”’ ‘This is the idea of 
the new penology as expressed by one of its 
strongest advocates, Samuel J. Barrows, 
corresponding secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York. 

This ‘‘new idea’”’ of modern philanthropy, 
this getting at the real roots of the trouble, 
will be carried out in the coming meeting of 
the International Prison Congress which con- 
venes in Washington in 1910, Secretary 
Root, who is, in the sense of the word, an 
international promoter, has asked Congress 
for $50,000 to show the European delegates 
what this country has accomplished in im- 
proved methods of, dealing with crime, 
especially in the direction of juvenile courts, 
probation, child saving, and other reforma- 
tory agencies. 

The International Prison Congress is one 
of the most important deliberative bodies in 
the world. It was organized in 1871, and, 
since its first meeting in London in that year, 
other congresses have met in Stockholm, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Paris, Brussels, and 
Budapest. They have studied criminal law 
and environment, heredity, alcoholism, ad- 
ministration of courts, treatment of offenders, 
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criminal labor, international comity, and 
international law. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will have 
the same broad view-point of Secretary Root 
and grant an appropriation that will make 
the 1910 meeting of the International Prison 
Congress in this country a success. 


The Educational Theatre for Children. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Poor "Tilda, in ‘No. 5 John Street,” struck 
the true note of the sociological problem 
when she moaned, ‘Oh! why didn’t you get 
hold of me while I was a kid?”’? Get hold of 
them when they are kids,—vreally get hold of 
them,—and the probabilities are that by 
and by there will be no problem. 

Down on Jefferson Street and East Broad- 
way, in Manhattan, they are tackling this 
question of the “getting hold of the kid’ 
in a wonderfully successful manner. No 
Gradgrind system of hard facts is practised 
there. The young people and children are not 
given what mature soberness thinks is good 
for them, unless we take that in its broad- 
est, most beautiful sense. They are given 
what their young natures yearn for; but 
they are prepared for better manhood and 
womanhood through a satisfied and per- 
fectly legitimate answer to their needs. 

The object of the Educational Theatre for 
Children is ‘‘to encourage, cultivate, and 
develop a taste for music, literature, and the 
arts among children and young people of 
every class, nationality, and sect, regardless 
of creed, and to inculcate in their minds the 
ideals of life and conduct and to provide 
means of moral training by the presentation 
of plays and entertainments of ennobling 
character.” 

' To meet the expenses of this little theatre, 
two-thirds of the money comes from outside 
generosity. One-third is the receipts from 
the theatre itself; for the price of tickets 
is ten cents, and the hall is always crowded, 

While this noble work is planned to disre- 
gard creed and nationality, down in the 
neighborhood of the Educational Alliance 
the population is largely foreign and largely 
of one religion, Jewish. However, this does 
not interfere with the ideals and working 
plans. f 

Jefferson Street and East Broadway is a 
neighborhood that, long before the theatre 
for children was started, played its parts 
before the public. The people live prin- 
cipally out-of-doors. As one of the judges 
of our Juvenile Court said: “The streets are 
God’s playground,—they are safeguards, 
if clean and well lighted. A curfew-bell 
law, if it were enforced, would drive the 
children of the very poor to darksome 
alleys and unhealthy hallways.’”’ Bed seems 
to be the last word for old and young, and the 
problem which presented itself to the men and 
women eager to help was how to occupy 
the waking free hours. The solution of the 
problem came in the thought of “a glowing 
childhood with a background of poetry and 
romance as its heritage directing the uni- 
versal childish love of make-believe.” 

_ The Educational Alliance, with its classes, 
clubs, and library, isa rich field of philan- 
thropy, but I speak now only of this little 
theatre for the very young and of the chil- 
dren’s own remarkable performance upon its 
stage. The official board of directors includes 
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Samuel L. Clemens, Rev. Percy Stickney 
Grant, Robert J. Collier. Otto H. Kahn, Miss 
Alice Minnie Herts. The staff is composed 
of Miss Alice M. Herts, managing director; 
Miss Emma Sheridan Fry, dramatic director; 
Jacob Heniger, stage director; and Sam 
Franks, music director. 

The orchestra, a remarkably good one, is 
formed entirely from the boy ranks of the 
neighborhood. ‘Io be chosen as a performer 
on the stage or in the orchestra is the burn- 
ing ambition in that quarter. To enable 
them to reach that goal, no effort is too great 
for the children. They express their desire 
in what to them seems excellent English, 
but the firm, gentle refusal is followed by an 
offer to give instruction in English, voice 
culture, physical development, etc. Think 
what this means! Hours of study and prac- 
tice; the gaining, not only of a new lan- 
guage, but of that language in a pure form. 
Rasping voices are trained and cultivated, 
ill-formed bodies are developed, and, ¢nci- 
dentally, these little folk are taken from 
the streets and surrounded by a mental and 
physical environment that cannot be over- 
estimated in their spiritual development. 
The best instructors in the city go down 
there on the East Side, and give their ser- 
vice, and the results are remarkable. 

Of course, ambition oft o’erleaps itself, 
but no scoffing laugh meets a request to play 
Shakespeare’s radiant réles. ‘Prepare your- 
selves, and then we will consider this!’’ 
And they bow to the decree, and set them- 
selves to the mighty task. 

They learn Shakespeare 
But they learn even more. 
“They also serve who only stand and wait,” 
and gladly does the audience sit spell-bound, 
watching and waiting its turn. 

Then, too, “he who rules to-day must 
serve to-morrow,’”’ and the Hamlet or Fairy 
Queen who, to-night, charms the apprecia- 
tive on-lookers, to-morrow night, with equal 
devotion and training, set the stage, raise 
and lower the curtain, and do all the other 
endless details that go to the making of a 
successful play. 

Not long ago a couple of small boys came 
to the manager, and announced that ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was their ambition. 
They had learned it, and practised by them- 
selves; they only wanted trifling assistance 
in the way of stage scenery and costumes. 
The manager asked them if they really under- 
stood the meaning of the play. “Certainly,” 
or, rather, “Sure!’? But the repeated de- 
mand for ‘‘the spot”? made the questioner 
suspicious. ‘The spot’? seemed to be the 
all-important property. 

Then it came out that ‘‘the spot’”’ thrown 
upon the principal actor determined his 
part. If ‘‘the spot” was ‘‘on,” he was Dr, 
Jekyll; if withdrawn, he was Mr. Hyde. 

Now was the manager’s chance. A class 
was formed, and the subtile meaning of 
Stevenson’s great story was studied and 
comprehended, and when, at last, in the 
fulness of time, the play was presented,— 
and well presented,—there was no need of 
“the spot” to mark the difference between 
the dark and ligbt of the main actor’s por- 
trayal 

And how they act! The unconsciousness, 
the abandon, the keen enjoyment of their 
own performance, is something never to be 
forgotten, when once seen. While a laugh 
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fills the hall, eyes are often dim, and there 
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comes the clutch of deep emotion in the 
throat. 

The children are there! ‘The streets and 
evil places were robbed when this little 
theatre became a fact. To play a part means 
days, weeks, and often months of prepara- 
tion—and safety! 

When the night comes, then is joy! For- 
gotten are the squalor and commonplaces. 
Here are splendor and magic charm! ‘The 
queen has practised queenly attributes. 
The villain is surfeited with villany, and sees 
it in its true light, and will, we hope, properly 
detest it when he receives the just punish- 
ment vividly portrayed on this mimic stage! 

Just now these young people are playing 
Mrs. Burnett’s “Little Princess.”” This is so 
particularly adapted to children and is so 
interpreted that it seems hardly to be a play 
at all, except in the most primitive use of 
that word. That they do play is true, but 
so naturally and whole-souledly that it is 
difficult to believe they are acting a play. 

We were a bit late to a recent performance, 
but our seats were waiting for us, and the 
politest little usher, not over ten, escorted us 
to them. Up aloft the orchestra was play- 
ing well; and a busy buzz behind the red 
curtain warned us that we had almost missed 
the thrilling ‘‘first glimpse.” 

The hall was filled, and many stood 
throughout the performance. Work-worn 
fathers and mothers, with babies in their 
arms, sat comfortably awaiting the hours 
of pleasure and pride. Young people were 
there to do honor to their mates, and many 
an uptown theatre audience might learn 
much from these orderly, appreciative peo- 
ple! 

The Little Princess was royal, both as star 
boarder-pupil and poor little attic starveling. 
Love was her sceptre, and she never laid it 
down. ‘To her came her reward in faithful 
adherents and the splendid ‘Friend’? who 
turned her bare attic to an enchanted palace. 
Poor Becky, the scullery maid, the tame rat, 
the monkey ‘‘used to tropical climes,” and 
dear stupid but loyal ‘‘Ermengarde,’’—all 
came within the magic of her love, and wor- 
shipped the beautzful in her. 

That little Princess of the East Side had 
learned much as she studied the part of Sara 
Crewe; and she was a wonderful little prin- 
cess, living her part naturally. 

The snobbish and precise Miss Minchin 
was so well acted that, while she was ad- 
mired for her skill, she was properly de- 
tested for what she portrayed. While these 
characters were good, more than good, as 
were most of the others, Ermengarde and 
Becky were artistically realistic. 

Talent and genius evolve naturally from 
such an undertaking as this, The manager 
tells me that the heads of the children are 
not turned. They confine themselves and 
their ambitions to their own little theatre; 
but such instinctive art as the little maids 
made manifest in the two characters I have 
just mentioned should be, and doubtless is, 
recognized. 

On any professional stage Becky would 
be no mean addition, and Ermengarde acted 
from within. Her training was lost sight of 
in her natural charm. 

Through the interest of President Eliot of 
Harvard these small actors and actresses 
are going to Boston in the near future, 
There is a double reason why people should 
consider them very seriously, They are a 
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living evidence of what can be done in a new 
and right way for the poorer children, many 
of whom are strangers in our land, and they, 
in return, will give a keen pleasure that they 
are happy in rendering, and which should 
meet with appreciation. 

I have long felt that more physical and 
moral sunshine, more real fun, pure and 
simple, would go far to carry health of mind 
and body into the dark corners of our cities. 
If every city in America could have a theatre 
for and by the childrenm—many of them 
perhaps,—with all the attending necessities 
of physical, mental, and moral training, I 
believe our children’s hospitals, reforma- 
tories, and truant schools would diminish 
in number. 

And then the happiness! Somehow, if there 
were nothing else, it would pay. The chil- 
dren are so absolutely happy. I have seen 
plays given by children of the supposed 
favored classes, but I never saw such pure 
childish enjoyment as I saw the other night 
at the Educational Theatre, nor have I 
ever seen anything approaching it for actual 
merit. 

Some day they are going to have a fine 
new theatre of their own,—some day when 
generous hearts respond. ‘The plans are all 
formed in loving, hopeful, young imagina- 
tions. They have even chosen the motto 
that is to shine over the accomplished hope. 
It is this:— 

“And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 

one shall work for fame.” 


My Venture in Psychotherapy. 


We have acquired the habit in our family 
of discussing at the table timely topics. It 
is not always easy to bring certain subjects 
down to the level of childish comprehension; 
but my theory is that, if parents occasionally 
think about the things that interest children, 
and children think about the things that in- 
terest parents, the “‘organic life of the home,” 
as Dr. Dike would call it, is thereby the 
gainer. So within a few months, with Mrs. 
Chesterfield’s help, I have sought to explain 
to Daughter, aged nine, and Son-of-my-love, 
aged seven, the difference between a Baptist 
and a Congregationalist, a Republican anda 
Democrat, a Socialist and an Individualist. 
The explanations might not pass muster at 
Harvard University, but they do fairly well 
for home consumption, 

In the course of our pursuit of current 
themes we happened upon the Emmanuel 
Movement. It seemed to me to afford many 
points of contact with childish minds, and 
so it proved. Both Daughter and Son-of- 
my-love were especially delighted about what 
I told them of Dr. Worcester curing his own 
boy of a desire to attend moving picture 
shows, and about Dr, McElveen’s curing an 
Evanston baby of the naughty, but by no 
means uncommon, habit of sucking his thumb. 
Both children vociferated unanimously, ‘‘Tell 
some more, papa.” But, instead of recount- 
ing the further triumphs of psychotherapy, I 
intimated that it might be a good plan for me 
to talk to them just as they were going to 
sleep, in the hope of overcoming certain 
little traits that had not yet yielded to 
solemn daylight admonitions, But this 
phase of the subject touched no responsive 
chord, Indeed, it threw such a chill over 
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the group around the table that I immediately 
began to discuss the government’s prosecu- 
tion of the Standard Oil monopoly. 

A week or two later, on returning home one 
evening, I found Daughter obsessed with the 
idea that a little friend next door had ceased 
to care for her. ‘‘Oh, you know that’s all 
nonsense,”’ I said as I kissed her good-night. 
“Dorothy likes you just as well as she ever 
did, and you mustn’t let any other thought 
stay in your mind an instant. Go right to 
sleep, now, like a good girl.” Going down- 
stairs, it occurred to me that now was the time 
of all times to work the Emmanuel methods; 
and, because Daughter is somewhat more 
plastic in disposition than Son-of-my-love, 
I considered her a comparatively easy sub- 
ject. So, without confiding my intention to 
Mrs. Chesterfield, who, I regret to say, has 
been all along sceptical of my powers in this 
line, I slipped upstairs into the darkened room 
and took my seat quietly by Daughter’s bed- 
side. s 

Apparently she was in the first blissful 
experience of healthy sleep. So, nerving 
myself by thinking of Worcester, McElveen, 
Powell, Sir Oliver Lodge, and a few other 
famous psychists, I settled down to my task. 
Assuming my most funereal tone, I said: 
“T do like Dorothy. Dorothy likes me.” 
It sounded so good that I immediately re- 
peated it: ‘I do like Dorothy. Dorothy 
likes me.” I had just started in on a third 
trip when Daughter turned over, opened her 
large eyes, and surveyed me somewhat 
inquisitively, but without breaking silence. 
I stayed not on the order of my going, but 
fled at once and resumed my seat in the study, 
without so much as incurring the slightest 
suspicion on the part of Mrs. Chesterfield as 
to where I had been and what I had been 
doing. She was, I think, absorbed in the 
columns of the Missionary Herald, or some 
other popular monthly. Somehow, I did not 
feel like discussing the matter with her; for 
I felt I had plunged into the game just a 
little too early, when it would have been wise 
to have waited for Morpheus to have gotten 
in more work. 

The next morning I expected Daughter.to 
inquire what I was doing in her room about 
8.30 P.M. the previous evening; but she held 
her peace, and I thought the entire matter had 
blown over until a few days later, at my 
office, I received this letter :— 


Dear Papa: 

Midnight dream! I like Dorothy She 
likes me! I like Dorothy She likes me! 
What I woke up one night and heard. 
turned over and saw a man 

good by from 

ELIZABETH CHESTERFIELD 
Your night talking just works on boys, know 
use on girls, be shure, dont try it agin on 
girls, because it dosn’t work. 

The letter enclosed three slips of paper, on 
two of which were written these words, ‘‘I 
like Dorothy, she likes me’; while on the 
third appears this, “J like Dorothy little bit, 
she doesn’t like me.”’ 

I am now meditating upon adding another 
to the number of books dealing with psycho- 
therapy in its various phases. I shall entitle 
it “Night Talking, Its Possibilities and Its 
Necessary Limitations.’”’ But I meet with 
no further encouragement from members of 
my own family toward the practice of the art. 
Indeed, Daughter has already made me 
promise that I will never talk to her again 
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after she goes to sleep, unless I notify her in 
advance, and, when I try to change her mind, 
all she says is, ‘‘Papa, you go and talk to 
Dorothy: she’s the one you ought to talk to,”’ 
Allen Chesterfield, in the Congregationalist, 


January Song. 


And, oh, if I shall tell, my dear, 
If I shall tell the time o’ year, 
The time that giveth most o’ cheer, 
And most’s our own, 
And most by love is known, 
‘What shall it be? 


And, oh, shall it be the Spring, my dear, 
Shall it be Spring when first a-clear, 
When first it shineth far and near, 

And far doth glow, 

And far the zephyrs blow,— 

This shall it be? 


And, oh, shall it be June, my dear,} 
Shall it be June when roses peer, 
When foses blooming bright are here 
~~ With bright gay heads 
And bright and various reds,— 
This shall it be? 


And, oh, shall it be Fall, my dear, 
Shall it be Fall, when gold the spear, 
When gold and brown and ripe the ear, 
And ripe the fruits, 
That ripened Winter suits,— 
This shall it be? 


Ah, no! Not one nor all, my dear, 
Not one nor all, but wintry cheer, 
The wintry primal glad New Year, 
When glad the heart 
Doth glad each other’s part,— 
This shall it be, 
—James Vila Blake. 


The Ideal Man ‘of the New 


Dispensation. 

In connection with the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, The World and New Dispensation prints 
his summary of the characteristics which 
will mark the new man in the new times :— 


1. I love and honor woman as the daughter 
of God, and cherish no unchaste thought or 
inclination, 

2. I love and forgive my enemies, and 
provocation never makes me angry 

3. I rejoice in the prosperity of others and 
am not jealous or envious. 

4, I am humble and lowly, and there is no 
pride or vanity in my heart, neither pride of 
rank nor pride of wealth, nor pride of learn- 
ing, nor pride of power, nor pride of piety. 

5. I am an ascetic; I take no thought for 
the morrow; I seek not, I touch not the earth’s 
treasures. Only that which comes from 
Providence I receive, 

6. I serve those intrusted to my guardian- 
ship to the best of my ability, and always 
strive to train my wife and children to 
righteousness and devotion. 

7. I am just, and give every man his due. 
I pay bills and wages in due time. 

8. I speak truth and nothing but the truth, 
and hate all manner of lying. 

9g. I am kind to the poor and anxious to 
relieve sufferings. I contribute regularly 
to charities according to my resources. 

10. I love others, and labor always to 
promote the welfare of mankind. I am not 
selfish. 

11. My heart is set on God and on things 
above. Iam not worldly-minded, 

12, I believe in One God, and wholly dis- 
countenance idol-worship, j.. 4 
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13. I believe in universal brotherhood, and 
do not recognize caste, 

14, I value and accept truth in all sects and 
in all scriptures, and am above the sin of 
sectarianism. I believe that truth and holi- 
ness are confined to no church. 

15. I believe in all the dispensations of 
God and in all the prophets and saints 
through whom he has spoken at sundry 
times, ‘ 

F 16. I believe in science as God’s revela- 
tion, and hate everything that is unscientific. 

17. I always cultivate the eclectic religion 
of the New Dispensation in its many-sided 
aspects,—love, communion, asceticism, wis- 
dom, work,—and never seek any one of these 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

18. To Christ and other masters I am in- 
tensely loyal. To faith I add personal attach- 
ment and reverence. 

19. I am always trying to establish in 
myself and in the world the harmony of all 
Creeds, the Science of Religion. 

20, I have seen my God and heard him, 
and am exceedingly happy in him. 


An Englishman’s Reminiscences. 

An “‘Octogenarian Minister” writes in the 
Christian Life of London: There is nothing 
sectarian, I hope, in simply mentioning the 
fact that Mr, Taft will not be the first Uni- 
tarian who has occupied the Presidential 
chair. John Adams, the friend and successor 
of Washington, was the first of that faith. 
His son, John Quincy Adams, who succeeded 
his father after a considerable interval, was 
also a Unitarian, He was born in 1767, and 
as I had the honor of personal acquaintance 
with him in Boston in or about the year 1834, 
I may modestly claim to be one of the 
few links between the twentieth century and 
the eighteenth. My acquaintance with the 
ex-President—if such it can be called—was 
in this wise. The sons of Mr, Abbott Law- 
rence, founder of the Lawrence School of 
‘Science at Harvard, were pupils in my 
parents’ school, and my earliest playmates. 
One day we were playing in the school-room 
of their beautiful house on Boston Common 
which was lent by Mr. Ticknor, the author 
of ‘The History of Spanish Literature”— 
then in Spain—when we were summoned to 
the drawing-room. We found there a 
venerable-looking, patriarchal gentleman, to 
whom I was especially presented as an Eng- 
lish boy, [There were nosteamers to America 
then, and English residents in Boston were 
scarcely known.] He took me on his knee, 
asked me a few questions in a benignant way, 
and left upon me the lasting impression of a 
character of singular beauty. He was one 
of the earliest and stanchest of Abolitionists, 
and lost much of his public reputation in what 
was then an unpopular cause even to the 
Free States. Mr. Abbott Lawrence after- 
wards came to England as American Minister, 
and did not forget the old playmate of his 
sons. I know I shall lay myself open to 
another imputation from some conceited 
young critic, only too ready to scoff at the 
infirmities of old age, when I add, what I am 
sure will interest some of my readers, that the 
only occasion, so far as I know, when an 
American Ambassador attended one of our 
ehapels was when* Mr, and Mrs. Lawrence 
came to Little Portland-street Chapel, in the 
year 1852, to heur the sun of the teachers of 
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their children, and that these two sons were 
my “best men” on the most momentous 
event in my life. Mr. Lawrence was the 
founder also of a prosperous manufacturing 
town in Massachusetts, called after his name. 
He and his two brothers, Amos and Samuel, 
were the most noted philanthropists of their 
time in Boston, lavish in their gifts to all 
worthy objects. 

The first Sunday after our arrival in Boston 
—in a sailing ship by the way—we went to 
the famous Brattle Street church, of which 
Dr. Lothrop was minister, and were shown 
into a pew which belonged to the famous 
lawyer and statesman, Daniel Webster. A 
tradition has been handed down to me that 
a Sunday or two afterwards I was taken to 
another Unitarian church, and heard R. W. 
Emerson’s farewell sermon as colleague of 
the sainted Henry Ware. At a later date 
I heard Dr. Channing, and have a distinct 
remembrance of his striking appearance in 
the pulpit—striking on account of his thin, 
wasted form, and the light of genius in his 
countenance. Ata later date I was taken to 
the church in one of the poorer quarters of 
which Mr, Pierpont was the minister, the 
author of that beautiful hymn— 


“O Thou to whom in ancient time 
The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung.” 


He was fighting there a vigorous battle with 
the publicans of his congregation, and I 
believe had to retire, although all the honor 
was on his side. But our stated place of wor- 
ship was the venerable King’s Chapel, of 
which Dr, Greenwood was minister, still 
remembered as the author of sermons of con- 
solation, sermons for children, and two 
volumes of general sermons, all the very best 
of their kind as uncontroversial expositions 
of the very essence of a simple, practical, and 
spiritual Christianity. Here I saw Sunday 
after Sunday in an adjoining pew the vener- 
able Dr. Tuckerman, the founder and apostle 
of domestic missions; and in its stately and 
impressive liturgical service, similar to that 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Bedford” Chapel 
service, I acquired that love of ritual in its 
zsthetic sense, and of church order and 
dignity, which has lasted through a long life. 


“Salvation from the Hells of this 
Life.” 


The Christian Register (Unitarian), com- 
menting on the recent Council of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, says editorially :-— 

“But already another question is up which 
will not cease to beset the Federal Council 
until it is rightly answered. From what are 
the heathen to be delivered? Is it from a 
flaming hell in a future life, from anything 
terrific in a future life, or is it salvation from 
the hells of this life and the devils of tempta- 
tion that beset men everywhere? This is 
not our problem, for our churches solved it 
long ago. Our problems are of a different 
kind, and must be worked out in a different 
way. But the Federal Council will not es- 
cape from the task of solving it.” 

We are not a little surprised at this putting 
of the question by the Register. If the writer 
had been a regular worshipper in any of our 
leading Evangelical Churches, he would 
scarcely have made the contrast that he has. 
Speaking for our pwn denomination, we are 
free to Say that we have heard, in no repre- 
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sentative pulpit, any other interpretation of 
any retributions for sin here or hereafter 
except those that are self-inflicted. Also. 
since the moral nature has been thus auto- 
matically arranged and adjusted by its Crea- 
tor, divinely inflicted. They are the natural 
consequences, ethically and spiritually, of 
wrong courses of life, and only relate to the 
physical being in so far as the bodily organism 
is clearly and sympathetically connected with 
and affected by the inner conscience and soul. 
The appeal of our preachers is not only to 
‘flee from the wrath to come,’ but also from 
the wrath that nowis, and that follows imme- 
diately upon the footsteps of sin. The mes- 
sage that is proclaimed is that if men can be 
saved from the present yawning hells of 
drunkenness, licentiousness, avarice, selfish- 
ness, cruelty, criminality, and every other 
form of vice, wrong-thinking, and wrong- 
doing, and if they can be established in virtue 
and sanctity now and here, they are thereby 
saved from any possible penalties beyond 
death, and their entrance into the heavenly 
places is also absolutely assured. Heaven 
and hell are essentially states of character.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


The Italian Red Cross, 


This society is thoroughly organized, and 
its officers are competent to deal with the 
conditions now existing. 

The Red Cross has large hospitals in the 
principal cities, served by the most competent 
doctors and nurses. It has also several 
hospital trains, stations for relief at railway 
stations and docks, field hospitals, and corps 
of litter-bearers and first-aid men. The litter- 
bearers are mounted on bicycles. On the scene 
of action they dismount, and fasten the bi- 
cycles together to make two-wheeled litters. 

The funds of the society can be used for 
war or army relief only, but the society is 
generously subsidized by the national and 
municipal governments, as well as by general 
subscriptions for its civil undertakings. 
Among the latter the preventive treatment 
of malaria in the Campagna and Pontine 
Marshes is of great importance. By its means 
the victims of the disease have been reduced 
from 26 to less than 1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. 30,745 cases were treated in 1907, and 
sanitary lessons given as well by the nurses 
and doctors in charge. 

In 1907 the first-aid relief on the docks in 
Genoa treated 2,254 accidents and 3,635 in 
the sulphur mines in Sicily. 

The American Red Cross sent a little over 

$11,000 to the Italian Red Cross for the relief 
of the sufferers by the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, The report of the Red Cross work 
after that catastrophe gives an excellent 
idea of careful administration and accurate 
accounting. 
Registration and investigation to prevent 
fraud, rigid sanitary rules, the purchase of 
tools and agricultural implements, and every 
effort made to make the people self-support- 
ing and self-reliant. 

The Red Cross takes part in the regular 
military manceuvres, contributing hospitals, 
field hospitals, doctors, nurses,and bearers, 
all of which will now be used in the earth- 
quake relief. The Italian Red Cross has 
a reserve army of over 3,000 doctors, nurses, 
pharmacists, commissary officers, and order- 
lies; 5 field hospitals with 100 beds; 48 
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field hospitals of 50 beds; 16 hospital trains; 
2 hospital ships; and 16 relief stations,—all 
in service or ready for service. 


Fellowship. 


BY REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


In your editorial comment on the exclu- 
sion of Mr. Weil from the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Protestant Ministerial Association, you say 
that it is ‘‘a sample of the kind of Christian 
fellowship that we receive in a great many 
places in the country.”’ No doubt it is, and 
the New England city which you mention, 
where four Orthodox ministers were dismissed 
from their pulpits for presumably approving 
of the selection of a Unitarian as chairman 
of the Ministers’ Association, belongs in the 
same class, but I am moved to speak of a 
city and a State where the conditions are 
different. In Newport, R.I. there is a 
Ministers’ Union, with over twenty members, 
representing the Episcopal, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist 
churches, which from its organization eight 
years ago to the present moment has always 
extended to the Unitarian minister a broth- 
erly right hand of Christian fellowship. 
My predecessor, Mr, Reccord, was secretary 
and treasurer of the union. Since 1905 
I have held the same Office. Twice during 
the past five years has the sermon at the 
Union Thanksgiving Day Service in the 
United Congregational Church been preached 
by a Unitarian. Mr. Reccord, in co-opera- 
tion with several of the Orthodox ministers 
of the city, initiated Opera House religious 
services for the unchurched. Three years 
ago I took part with my Evangelical breth- 
ren in similar meetings. They did not 
wholly satisfy the more conservative church- 
goers,—the Chapman revival campaign held 
here last year appealed more to them,—still 
these services were a step forward. I have 
spoken at the Sunday afternoon service of 
both the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Army and Navy Young. Men’s 
Christian Association. The directors of 
the regular association have courteously 
extended to me the full privileges of mem- 
bership for the coming year. My relations 
with both secretaries as well as with my 
brother-ministers of other communions are 
very close and intimate. I count them as 
personal friends. We respect each other’s 
theological convictions, but we do not mag- 
nify differences at the expense of fellowship. 
We speak frankly in our ministers’ meet- 
ings, but the lone Unitarian is never made 
to feel that he is other than one of the 
brethren. 

So much for the city. The same situation 
obtains in. the State. This morning’s mail 
brought me an invitation from the. rector 
of St. John’s Church, Providence, Dr.. Brad- 
ner, chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. for, the coming Convention of the 
Christian Churches of Rhode Island, to serve 
as a. member of the Committee of ‘Twelve on 
the Religious Forces of Rhode Island. ‘This 


convention will be held in Providence, April | 


26. Well does Dr. Bradner say in his letter, 
“We trust this convention may open a new 
era in the religious and church life of Rhode 
Island.” Whatever. happens elsewhere, the 
Federation of Churches in this State, as in 
Massachusetts, opens wide its arms to Uni- 
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ning Memorial Church is a contributing mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Churches makes it none the less loyal to 
the American Unitarian Association. As a 
matter of fact, its gifts to the Association 
have steadily grown during the past few 
years. 
NeEwport, R.I. 


Anothez response to our note concerning 
the disfellow.hipping of our minister in Bell- 
ingham, Wash., comes from Springfield, Mass. 
There the city has been divided into four 
districts, and for the Week of Prayer union 
meetings will be held in churches of several 
denominations, including the Congregational, 
Universalist, Unitar:an, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Church of the Disciples. Meetings are 
held every night in the week in four 
churches in different parts of the city. 
Ministers of all the denominations <epre- 
sented conduct services in turn. Collections 
will be taken to defray expenses, the balance 
going to the support of the district nurse. 
Rev. A. P. Reccord, minister of the Church 
of the Unity, is chairman of the committee. 


In Orange, N.J., the Ministerial Associa- 
tion numbers about forty men, and among 
them, since the beginning of the association, 
is the minister of the Unitarian church, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt. 

He is a member of a committee of three of 
this association to devise a plan by which 
the churches may, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Associated Charities, provide 
efficient supervision and friendly visiting in 
homes where such help is needed. 

On January 10 occurs the second annual 
exchange of pulpits of the ministers of the 
city. The Unitarian minister is one of those 
who will participate this year, as he did last 
year. Also he has an invitation from the 
physical director of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, inviting delegates from the 
Unitarian Sunday-school to meet with 
delegates from other schools for the purpose 
of discussing the advisability of organizing 
an athletic league among the Sunday schools. 


The Tuckerman School, 


The open lectures at Tuckerman School on 
Thursday, January 14, and Saturday, Janu- 
ary 16, are to be given by Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son, who wil! speak on ‘The Young People’s 
Religious Union,” and by Miss Caroline E. 
Swift, whose subject is ‘‘ Moses a Hero of Liter- 
ature.’ Mr. Saunderson, the new president 
of the union, will have much of interest to 
tell of the work of that organization Miss 
Swift in her second talk on the above sub- 
ject will follow out the thought begun last 
week. As a-teacher of literature, her expe- 
tience with young people and with older 
classes and her wide study make her talks 
of special value. All are invited. 


The Country Church. 


The New England Country Church Asso- 
ciation will hold a conference on the problems 
of the rural church in New England at Tre- 
mont Temple, January 18 and 19 The aim 
of the conference is the social and economic 
improvement of the rural communities 
through the agency of the rural church. 


tatians’ and -Universalists.. . Because Chan- | Prof. T, N. Carver of Cambridge 's president, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

. Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Maas. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 
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and Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton is secre- 
tary. Monday afternoon at 2.30 p.M., Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College will read a paper 
on “A New England Campaign for Rural 
Progress,”’ with discussion opened by Rey. 
E. R. Smith of Concord, N.H. At 8 p.m, 
in Lorimer Hall, addresses will be given by 
Christopher Carson Thurber, head of the 
Church Settlement House, Danbury, N.H:, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, and President Charles 
W. Eliot. On Tuesday morning at 10 A.M, 
in Gilbert Hall, Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson 
will read a paper on “The Duty of the Church 
in Times of Social Change,’’ and Rev. 
George Hodges will read one on “Training 
Men for the Country Church,” with discus- 
sion of papers by Rev. J. N. Pardee and Rev. 
T. E. Ham. In the afternoon Prof. Owen 
H. Gates chairman of the Committee on 
Country Church Work, will report on the lines 
of work. now being: carried. on -by country 
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churches and recommend additional means 
for increasing the effectiveness of the church 
in the campaign for rural improvement. 
The discussion will be opened by Francis 
G. Peabody of Harvard University. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


“Back to Jesus.” 


A week or two ago I made mention of the 
important Free Tract by Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
“The Right Way to Approach the Life of 
Jesus,” which has just been published. It 
is so comprehensive in its scope that a full 
reading of its pages is the only way to secure 
its enlightening benefits. As I said before, 
it will appeal to the thoughtful minds of the 
ministry and the laity and our teaching 
forces. I venture to quote the opening 

paragraphs of this pamphlet of twenty- 
three pages:— 


“JT hope to make some suggestions that 
shall at once exalt Jesus of Nazareth as the 
teacher of men, and moderate the vagaries 
of those who seek him by devious ways and 
not by ways direct, or go a little way along 
the right road and then stop, thinking they 
have arrived. I am speaking now of no 
theological position whatever, of no question 
of doctrine in any sense, of no beliefs of men 
concerning the efficacy of the atonement, 
in their deduction from the life of Christ. 
I am speaking of Jesus of Nazareth as a his- 
toric personage, with mission and message 
to the world, which it behooves us to hear; 
and there must be a point at which we shall 
hear better than at any other point, a method 
of approach that is right because it is direct 
and because it is final. As many as twenty 
yeats ago the cry went out, ‘Back to Christ’; 
in religion it was ‘Back to Christ,’ and in 
philosophy it was ‘Back to Kant’; the two 
meant much the same thing: people were 
tired of theories and experiments in religion 
and in philosophy; and there was a reaction 
towards the centre, to Kant’s ‘imperative, 
the ought,’ and to Jesus as the Master of the 
art of living. 

“Ttis rather singular that inthese two things 
which twenty to twenty-five years ago began 
to be said by thoughtful people, that these 
two masters should have been associated in 
Religion and Philosophy by what we call the 
‘Golden Rule.’ The statement of Jesus was, 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye likewise unto them,’ and 
Kant’s was ‘Act, as though the law by which 
you act should become an universal law of 
nature.’ And in these two statements you 
have the very substance of doctrine for the 
ethics of life. Now from that cry of ‘Back 
to Christ,’ we get the phrase in theological 
circles, ‘the Christocentric theology,’ and 
there grew up round that a great body of 
literature new to the expression of the life 
of Jesus. Harnack became the expounder 
of the history and doctrine of the Christian 
Church. Harnack’s great book, his ‘Dog- 
men-Geschichte,’ is the standard of all 
thoughtful minds in these matters; there was 
Pfleiderer, and many others in Germany, a 
large group in Holland, so that the names 
Kiinen and Ewald became in Holland and 
Germany equally significant fifty years ago. 
This would not be worth our while to con- 
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sider as students of religion in religious ser- | 


vice, except for the fact that this passion 
for the name of Christ led people back to the 
Gospels with rather an uncertain step. And 
they came to quote the phrases of Jesus, 
hailing every new discovery of a ‘saying of 
the Lord’ as it was called, every newly 
discovered manuscript or fragment turned up 
in excavation, as though it had ‘the words of 
life.’ That is not the way to study any 
life; the motto is a gem, not the mine. The 
motto is a happy expression of some aspect 
of life’s philosophy, but not the body of life’s 
philosophy. 

“So we found on one side people like Mr. 
Sheldon of Kansas trying to find out ‘what 
Jesus would do,’ using such extraordinary 
expressions as ‘How would Jesus run a news- 
paper?’ ‘How would Jesus keep a grocery 
store?’ and the like, astonishingly unhappy 
phrases; ‘practical’; yes, practical as the 
dirt, absolutely on the ground, no lift in them; 
an effort to make a rule of life in the nine- 
teenth century—a rule of thumb discovered 
in the first century. Of course it broke down, 
It was too practical. There is always a class 
of people who want one to be practical at 
the expense of his visions, practical ina partial 
way at the expense of the whole; just as there 
are people who still insist that the earth is 
flat because that is all they can see. “Then 
there grew up other schemes of consideration, 
all intent upon realizing the life of Jesus. 
In the midst of this debate came Mrs. Hiuum- 
phry-Ward’s book, ‘Robert Elsmere,’ in 
which the air was cleared in the statement 
that we must ‘reconceive the life of Christ’ 
in the world of to-day; that book did splen- 
did service, together with the school of 
thought which it inspired.” 

Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Sunday-School Society was held 
Monday, January 4, 25 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Met- 
calf, Bates, Johnson, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. 
Gurney, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved, and the treasurer’s report was 
given by Mr. Humphreys, showing an en- 
couraging balance for the month. The 
number of donations from churches and indi- 
viduals and the amounts were shown to be 
about the same as last year at the same time. 

There was no special business to be trans- 
acted, but the usual consideration of matters 
as a committee of the whole was held by the 
directors. The issuing of Free Tract, 
Number 15, by Rey. T. R. Slicer, was re- 
ported by the president. He also stated that 
the first edition was 3,000 copies, Over one- 
half of which have been taken by the Women’s 
Alliance of All Souls’ Church, in New York 
City, for Post-office Mission work. ‘This 
pamphlet will be found exceedingly useful 
in Post-office Mission work, being different 
from any other publications which are freely 
distributed. 

The expenses of the New York meetings 
were also reported. The thanks of the direc- 
tors were expressed for the interest which 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson took in the Sunday- 
School Society by referring to its work during 
his recent trip. The meeting then adjourned. 
Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


Beacon Street. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Work at Urbana, lit, 


The church at Urbana, IIl., for which an 
appeal was made by the Policy Committee 
last May, is one of the newer movements of 
the American Unitarian Association, and is 
in charge of a former vice-president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail. 

The following interesting account may 
serve to acquaint our young people a little 
better with the main facts; and the unions 
are asked to contribute as liberally as pos- 
sible to this cause. 


The Unitarian society in Urbana, Ill., is 
not quite two years old. Yet to-day it has 
a beautiful little stone chapel at the gates of 
the University of Illinois which on many 
bright Sundays is crowded to the doors. 

Two years ago this February a group of 
professors and. their families, drawn together 
by services held in one of the little university 
theatres, banded themselves by solemn cove- 
nant into a Unitarian society. It was a 
risky venture, for Unitarians were infidels to 
a large part of the community, and whether 
they could survive or not and build a church 
was a big problem. But they took the risk, 
called the missionary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who had opened the 
services, as their permanent minister, and 
set out to seek new members and funds for a 
church. 

Immediately the congregation was beyond 
the hundred mark, and a constant stream of 
new faces appeared at the services in the 
pretty university theatre. Soon friends be- 
gan subscribing to the prospective church 
far beyond even the most optimistic predic- 
tion. The American Unitarian Association 
out of the $150,000 fund contributed a large 


Births. 


In Augusta, Me., to Rev.and Mrs. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
a daughter, Mary Noél, on Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1909. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. 8, WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


fPQStres wanted by a young English woman with 
her child (one year), to help in general housework 

for low wages. Best of references. Address H. A, C.,, 

Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


W ANTED.— Housework in a home by healthy, at- 
tractive woman with a five months old baby. 
Prefer country. Wages $1 per week. Address Home, 
Office Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS in South for Unitarian 
settlers. Fine climate, purest water, high school, all other 
grades; five-cent trolley to Richmond, 444 miles; Unitarian 
society, chapel, settled minister, no debt. Write E. S. 
Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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usm that made the undertaking practically 
sure. The Women’s Alliance and Unitarian 
friends all over the country helped bring the 
funds up to the mark, so that this October a 
little chapel with seats for two hundred was 
dedicated. Since that time it has been 
practically full almost every Sunday, and 
half the congregation are students. 

The one thing now needed to make it com- 
plete is an organ. ‘Toward the securing of 
this organ the people are holding concerts, 
bending all their energies. 

A more attractive opening for missionary 
work among young people than such a college 
town church cannot be found. At least one 
hundred and fifty students attend our 
services. Some come every week, some only 
once a month. But they come because they 
are thinking about religion, trying to recon- 
cile their old orthodoxy with the science of 
the university. Many go away simply over- 
joyed to find a Christianity which is pure 
and spiritual, yet clothed in the garments of 
modern science. We who have always been 
Unitarians know not what a revelation it is 
to the average student of our great State 
universities. In two years our student con- 
gregation has gone forth to become doctors, 
teachers, engineers, who shall leaven all the 
cities round about with the gospel of a liberal 
but exalting Christianity. 

ALBERT R. VaiL, Minister. 


Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. 


The attention of the unions around Boston 
is again called to the fact that by invitation 
of the Universalist young people there will 
be a joint meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Young People’s 
Christian Union on Monday, January 18, 
at 7 o’clock, at the Second Universalist 
Church, Columbus Avenue, corner Clarendon 
Street, Boston.. The speaker will be Prof. 
William W. Fenn, dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, on “The Privi- 
lege of Church Membership.” It is hoped 
that the young people in and around Boston 
will attend this meeting. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the First Church (Unitarian), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Thursday, January 21, at 10.45 
A.M 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, January 20, will be conducted by Rev 
A, D. K. Shurtleff, Sunday, January 17, 3.30 
P.M., Rev. Francis G. Peabody will preach. 


The fourth regular meeting, twenty-sixth 
season, of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union of Boston, will be held in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter_and Newbury Streets, at 7 P.M., 
Monday, January 18. After the opening 
service the meeting will be conducted in four 
divisions. Each, with its own leader, will 
discuss informally problems peculiar to its 
own grade of work. The departments and 
leaders are as follows: Superintendents: 
Mr, Louis P. Nash; Advanced (over 13), Mrs, 
Clara W, Guild; Intermediate (10-13), Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson; Primary and Kinder- 
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garten,* Miss Florence’ Murray. Supper at 
6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 
Single supper tickets, at 65 cents each, may 
be purchased from the treasurer on the even- 
ing of the meeting by those not holding mem- 
bership tickets. The meeting at seven is open 
to all interested. 


Churches. 


BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. F. R. Gale: This society has just closed 
another successful year of work and worship. 
The finances have been ina good condition, 
and the response to all appeals and demands 
has been liberal and hearty. The records 
show an average attendance for,the year of 
more than one to each family identified with 
the society. Christmas was appropriately 
observed with services on Sunday and a so- 
cial and tree and exercises_on Christmas 
Eve. Seven pupils in the Sunday-school were 
appropriately remembered for perfect attend- 
ance during the -year, and the pastor was 
presented a sum of money from the society. 
The new year was opened with a rally Ser- 
vice on Sunday morning and vespers in the 
evening. ‘The pastor gave a sermon in the 
morning on the subject of Co-operation, and 
Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton spoke in the 
evening on the Opportunities of the New Year. 
Excellent music was furnished at both ser- 
vices by the church quartet, and the audiences 
were large. There will be three more vesper 
services in the series, one on the first Sunday 
evening of the three following months. The 
outlook for the new year is very encouraging, 


CAsTINE, ME.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Robert Collyer Douthit: The 
friends of this congregation have recently 
placed a neat tablet on the front of the meet- 
ing-house, with the following inscription there- 
on: ‘The Meeting-house of the First Parish 
of Castine (Massachusetts), Maine. Erected 
1790, Remodelled 1831. The oldest church 
edifice in Eastern Maine. Here were held 
town meetings and elections, 1796-1831. 
Special court sessions, 1796-1838. Meetings 
to provide for public safety and national de- 
fence, 1809, 1812-13, 1839, 1861-65. Anden- 
listments, 1839, 1861-65. The First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), organized 
1798, reorganized 1867,” sla 

The Sunday-school, with Mr, C. H. Hooper 
as superintendent, is especially flourishing, 
fully fifteen per cent. of the population of the 
Castine peninsula being in attendance on 
recent Sundays, including almost half a hun- 
dred in the primary department. 


MELROSE, Mass, Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Thomas J. Horner: 
The church has recently held the most suc- 
cessful fair in its recent history, netting 
approximately $900. The fair was in charge 
of a committee appointed from the church 
as a whole instead of from the Alliance, as 
heretofore, with Mr, Charles E. Gassett as 
chairman, to whose administrative ability 
much credit is due. Several new families 
have recently taken sittings, largely through 


the influence of the Paragraph Pulpit in the/ 


local paper, which has a circulation of over 
4,000, The monthly calendar was also taken 
up last fall, and is sent into two hundred 
homes. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass,—First Parish Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. W. H. Pierson, D.D.: 


The pastor announced last Sunday a gift of 


| children. 
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$5,000 from Miss Martha R. Hunt toward the 
payment of the church debt. Miss Hunt 
is specially interested in the church as an 
offshoot of the old Harvard Church, Charles- 
town, in which her father, Reuben Hunt, was 
also greatly interested. Mr, Pierson referred 
to the beautiful mural monument given by 
Miss Hunt to the Harvard Church, in memory 
of Dr. Walker, the friend of her father, 
which on the dissolution of the church in 
1905 was presented to Harvard University, 
and now stands at the entrance to Appleton 
Chapel. Mr. Pierson also spoke of the indebt- 
edness of the people of Somerville to Miss 
Hunt for the fine set of chimes in the church 
tower, and for her contributions to the vari- 
ous charities of the city. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: The annual meeting 
of the society was held December 29. Supper 
was provided bythe Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety, after which officers were elected for the 
ensuing year and reports from the various 
committees and organizations were rendered. 
These reports indicated that the church is 
fully alive to the opportunity afforded by its 
location in a rapidly growing community. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
substantial balance in the treasury. Seven- 
teen new members were received into the 
church during the year. The Sunday-school 
under its new superintendent, Mr. Ernest N. 


RAYMOND AND 


WHITCOMB’S TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


The First Party of the Season for 


Mexico and 
California 


Under SPECIAL ESCORT will leave Bos- 
ton January 28 in an elegant train of ves- 
tibuled Pullman cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the 
leading cities and places of historic and_ pic- 
turesque interest in Mexico, including the Won- 
derful Tampico and Colima Divisions of 
the Mexican Central Railway, a week in 
the City of Mexico and a Four Days’ Trip 
over the Wexican Railway. 

California Tours January 28, February 18 
(Mardi Gras) and March 4, via New Orleans; 
January 26, February 9 and 23, via Chicago and 
the Grand Canyon. 


Fiorida & Cuba 


Tour, leaving January 26. 
From San Fran- 


J A PA N TO U R cisco March 9. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip 
desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., near to Old South Church, Boston 


225 Fifth Ave,, New York. ‘002 Chestnut St., Phila. 


| The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homestoneedy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 


Applications solicited from fam‘lies within forty miles of 


| Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 


Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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Bagg, is making encouraging gains in both 
numbers and efficiency. The Women’s Alli- 
ance and Men’s Club, each with over 100 
members, reported good work done and 
progress made. Everything indicated a 
determination on the part of the members 
of the society to make the new year one of 
the best in the history of the church. 


WorceEstER, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: An inspiring 
service was held at the South Memorial 
Church last Wednesday evening, when Mr. 
Beane was installed as minister of this church. 
The Scriptures were read by Rev. William 
J. Taylor of All Souls’ Universalist Church. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, always a favorite in 
Worcester, as elsewhere, gave a sermon of 
spiritual power and helpfulness upon “The 
Boundaries and Frontiers of Life.’ This 
was followed by the anthem, ‘‘New every 
morning is the love,” by the choir. The in- 
stallation prayer was offered by Charles 
Brown Elder, D.D., of the Church of the 
Unity. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of Law- 
rence, father of the minister, gave a simple 
and impressive address to his son, full of 
feeling and tenderness, in which he urged the 
new minister to apply the fundamental 
truths of the spirit to the business of life. 
The right hand of fellowship was given by 
Rev. Austin S. Garver of the First 
Parish. The address to the people was by 
Rev. George W. Kent of Providence, a former 
pastor of the church. The closing prayer 
was offered by Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lan- 
caster. The newly installed minister gave 
the benediction. A double quartette made 
up of the regular choir, assisted by outside 
friends, added much to the beauty and devo- 
tional spirit of the service 


Personals. 

Charles F. Dole, D.D., minister of the 
Unitarian church at Jamaica Plain (known 
as the First Congregational Society), has leave 
of absence for several months. He will ex- 
change for a few Sundays with Rev B. A. 
Goodridge of Santa Barbara, Cal., and then 
go on to Hawaii, where his only son is doing 
business in the fruit trade. Mr. Dole is presi- 
dent of the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
and at the first meeting of the year the usual 
luncheon and exercises on Saturday afternoon 
were followed by a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dole, to which only members of the club were 
invited. His incessant activity in all matters 
which seem to him to concern the welfare 
of all classes of men in the community makes 
occasional rest and change necessary, His 
moral and intellectual achievements have 
been acknowledged by Bowdoin College, which 
‘conferred upon him the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, and by Harvard College, which made 
him Ingersoll lecturer a year ago. The good 
wishes of all his fellow-workers go with him. 
The Parish Committee announce for the rest 
of the season a list of eminent preachers who 
will occupy the pulpit in his absence. 


Concerning Life. 

Life is not growing worse. If one really 
thinks so, let him read history, the history 
of our own or of any other country, and he 
will learn that the very evils of which he 
complains were rife in the past, and that in 


many respects there has been a decided gain, | 


The Christian Register 


We have only to remember the advance Civil 
Service Reform has made in our own day, we 
have but to think of the intelligent interest 
of so many young men in good government, 
of the very recent demand for an esthetic 
standard in municipal housekeeping, of the 
extension of education in public lectures and 
evening schools, to enumerate only a few 
among many signs of progress, in order to 
see that discouragement is childish. Next 
to hard work in the ranks of the reformers, 
the best corrective for pessimism is the read- 
ing of history, For the great teaching of 
history is that eternal vigilance is the price, 
not only of liberty, but of human welfare in 
general, The evils that threaten our civil- 
ization have always existed and, in one or 
another form, will probably always exist. 
Selfishness—that is, the desire to get more 
than another has, to shirk responsibilities, to 
live for pleasure—is a weakness of our human 
nature that must always be fought. There 
is no discharge in that war.—Rev, George D. 
Latimer. 


The Permanence of Personality. 

The life of an insect or a tree may in 
some sort—must, one would think, in some 
sort—persist, but surely not its personal 
character! Why not? Because, presum- 
ably, it has none. * We can hardly imagine 
that such a thing has any individuality or 
personality: it appears to us to be merely 
one of a group, a mere unit in a world of being 
without personality of its own. That is 
what I assume, though I do not dogmatize; 
nor do I consider it certain for some of the 
higher animals. Anyhow we may at once 
admit that, for all those things which only 
share in a general life, the temporarily sepa- 
rated portion of that general life will return, 
undifferentiated and unidentified, to its cen- 
tral store, just as happens in the better- 
understood categories of matter and energy. 

That is simple enough. But suppose 
that some individual character, some per- 
sonality, does exist. Suppose that not only 
life, but intellect and emotion and conscious- 
ness and will are all associated with a certain 
physical organism; and suppose that these 
things have a real and undeniable existence, 
—an existence strengthened and compacted 
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by experience and suffering and joy, till it 
is no longer only a function of the material 
aggregate in which for a time it is embodied, 
but belongs to a universe of spirit closely 
related to immanent and _ transcendent 
Deity, what then? [If all that really exists, 
in the highest sense, is immortal, we have 
only to ask whether our personality, our 
character, our self, is sufficiently individual, 
sufficiently characteristic, sufficiently de- 
veloped,—in a word, sufficiently real,—for, if 
it is, there can then be no doubt of its con- 
tinuance. It may return, indeed, in some 
sense to the central store, but not without 
identity: its individual character will be 
preserved.—Sir Oliver Lodge in Hibbert Jour- 
nal, 


Although the first attempts to manufacture 
paper from peat were made in Ireland some 
years ago, it required the intervention of 
American mechanical ingenuity to render 
the process industrially successful. 


See that your Shoes have 


PNEUMATIC CUSHING 
RUBBER HEELS 


The Heel that will not slip on ice or any 
slippery surface, including highly polished 
floors. It is the Heel for street and house 
wear. It prevents your fine hardwood 
floors from being damaged by leather heels 
with nails., 


Pneumatic Cushing Rubber 
Heel Company 


19 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inany Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs— 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


heavy machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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DPleasantrics, 


Maud: ‘“ What an awkward gait Ferdy has! 
He reminds me of an ocean liner.” Belle: 
“How so?” Maud: ‘‘ Always toed in,” 


Finnigan:|] ‘An’ is there anny money in 
goats?” Hannigan: ‘‘There is in thot one. 
He atej:me pocketbook {this mornin’,”’— 
Judge. 


* Wigg: “Young Bighead seems to think he 
is destined to set the world on fire.” Wagg: 
“Well, I don’t see that the insurance people 
are very much worried over it.” —Philadelphia 
Record. 


Teacher to stupid pupil: ‘‘For what is 
Pisa noted?” Stupid pupil: ‘‘For—for’— 
Bright little scholar, prompting in a whisper: 
“Leaning tower.’ Stupid pupil, eagerly: 
‘Linen towels.” 


Miss Cutting: ‘I have a goodsjoke on my 
cousin Laura.s Without her glasses, you 
know, it is almost impossible for her to dis- 
tinguish one person from another, and this 
morning she actually talked to a dummy in 
a clothing store, thinking it was you.” Soft- 
leigh: ‘“‘Weally! And how did she—aw— 
discovah her mistake?”’ Miss Cutting: ‘‘She 
didn’t: that’s the joke.”’—Chicago News. 


"A member of the State legislature was mak- 
ing a speech on some momentous question, 
and, in concluding, said: “In the words of 
Daniel Webster, who wrote the dictionary, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death!’”” One 
of his colleagues pulled at his coat, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Daniel Webster did not write the 
dictionary: it was Noah.” ‘Noah nothing,” 
replied the speaker: ‘‘ Noah built the ark,’’— 
Buffalo News. 


A story is told of Mr. Newberry, the new 
Secretary of the Navy, that, when the Michi- 
gan Naval Reserves volunteered for service 
in the Spanish War and were assigned to 
the Yosemite, Mr. Newberry, who was 
then rated as a “‘landsman,’’ was busily 
swabbing down the deck one day when two 
officers came by and got into discussion as 
to the identity of a certain yacht lying in the 
stream near the Yosemite. Finally, one 
of the officers said to Newberry, ‘What 
yacht is that, my man?” ‘Mine, sir,” re- 
plied Newberry, with a salute, and went on 
swabbing the deck. 


“Father, Miss West gave us each a sen- 
tence to correct, and mine was, ‘I went to 
the tonsorial parlors to get a hair cut.’” 
“And how did you correct it?’ asked the 
father. ‘‘ Why, I corrected it the only way 
you could correct it, of course; and Miss 
West laughed when she read it, and then she 
read it aloud, and every one in the class 
shouted. They didn’t know it was my sen- 


tence, but J did.” ‘‘But what did you 
write?” ‘‘Why, father! What would any 
one write? I wrote, ‘I went to the tonsorial 


parlors to get my tonsils cut,’ of course!””— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Current events is a required study in the 
upper grades of the Boston public schools, 
and the teachers are in the habit of holding 
a written examination a few days after a 
home lesson, selecting important events as 
topics for reproduction. In one of our 
schools, where Dr. Hale is well known, the 
teacher gave as a topic ‘‘Edward Everett 
Hale as Chaplain of the United States Sen- 
ate.” Many of the pupils did remarkably 
well with their reproductions. A few spoke 
of him as a senator, and one as the champion 
of the Senate, but it remained for one pupil 
to give him a new office of trust and distinc- 
tion by describing him as the chaperon of 
the Senate, 


The Christian Register 


Sterling Silver | 
COFFEE 


| 51: WASHINGTON:ST 
CORNER: WEST: ST 


Educational. 
The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 


For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacr, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
: By CuHarLes W. WENDTE 
Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 


a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CuHar es F, Dore, D.D, 
_ Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really 


belongs in the same class with the most substantial 
facts which constitute life. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
a5 Beacon Street, Boston 


R OU N D The Boston 
THE $1425 et era 
li 
O R L D ideas 


Remarkable Four 


Months Tours; Magnif- 206 Berkeley Building 


icent Steamships; First 
Class throughout. Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. 


May enter at 


once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also mext year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 


P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Cv., 
. - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


ee 


